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THE SARONET LISTENED ENOHANTED AT THE SINGING 0 


SIR DOUGLAS FORBES'S WIDOW. 


[A NOVELETTE,] 


CHAPTER L 


A Lance, imposing-looking house in one of 
thoee lovely Yorkshire watering places where the 
pure breezes of the German Ocean seem to 
bring new life to those whe inhale them. At 
first sight the place locked the abode of wealthy 
people ; the rooms were furnished with more 
than an attempt at comfort, and the servant 
who stood in the hall watching the retreating 
form of the postman was neatly dressed in a 


dark cashmere gown and coquettish little white | 


cap. 

But No, 5, the Crescent, was, in reality, a 
lodging house ; those comfortable sitting-roome 
were never Inhabited by their real owner ; that 
uatty-looking housemafd would never have been 
engaged to attend on Mrs, Spriggins, the mis- 
tress of the dwelling, an untidy woman, who 
was fond of decking herself in cheap finery, in 








which she never seemed at home, It was Sep- 
tember, and the season was almost over. Mra. 
Spriggine’s lodgers had moved only the day be- 
fore, and though the rooms had duly been 
cleaned for their successors it was highly impro- 
bable whether those muchly-desired successors 
would make their appearance, and the worthy 
landiady’s temper suffered accordingly. 

She came Into the hall in time to catch Sarah 
in her idle survey, and inter :upted it harshly, -— 

“Do you think I pay you twelve pounds a- 
= to spend your time idling like this, you 

_ $” began the irate employer. 

‘‘T was just coming in, and please, ma’am, 
here's a letter,” producing a thick, cream-Jaid 
envelope she had been keeping in her hand. 

Mra, Spriggins gave one glance at the letter, 
and forgot Sarah’s shortcomings. It proved to 
be from a certain baronet of ample means, who 
had epent a week at No. 5 the year before. It 
announced hie immediate arrival, attended by 
hie valet, and bespoke drawing-room, dining- 
room, two bed-rooms, and dressing-room, 

Mrs, Spriggins fairly beamed with delight ; 
she despa Sarah to the post-oifice to tele- 
graph to the big man that all should be in readi- 











MISS GREY, 


ness, and then she went downstairs and expected 
to find tea ready. 

But the household staff was a small one. 
Sarah, the show momber of the esta). ‘sh ment, 
was out; the rough girl who did the ‘ty work 
would have been s‘raid to touch the ops and 
saucers for fear of breaking them; 4 the 
patient drudge, who never resented the exactions 
of her task mistress, who toiled as hard av Sarah 
and the rough girl combined, and received lesa 
wagea than the former, had taken the junior 
members of the Spriggins’s family for an afring 
on the sands, 

Mrs. S. sat down and bewailed herself; she 
had hardly finished when the back door opened, 
and the patter of children’s feet was heard. 

“ Mise Grey ! Miss Grey |! come here directly !"’ 

There entered a gir! who might have been 
twenty, but who looked younger--a slight, 
childish-looking creature, with » wealth of sofo 
brown hair, and large, soft gazelle-like eyes; 
she wore a plain holland dress and coarse straw 
hat, but it was impossible to mistake her for 
anything but what she was, en English gentle- 
woman, though she did fll the post of nur- 
sery governess and general drudge in Mrs. 
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Spriggive’s family ‘et;the humble’ remuneration 
of ten pounds a-year 

She bore the storm: of reproach which greeted 
her with patient meekness, tcck off her things 
and got the tea, raw that the toast Was crisp 
and brown, the water thoroughly boiling, and 
then, when at the sight of her refreshments 
Mrs. Spriggins grew moreawisbiey end related 
the wonderful news, the nursery governess 
managed to take an intereat in it, though she 
knew it meant harder work ior her without 
any increase of remuneration, 

Poor Violet! Wntil three years ago she had 
been reared in Juxury ; ber father failed ou her 
seventeenth birthday, and eurvived his ruin 
barely a roonth, A distant relation would have 
taken his davghter into her hcuse as humble 
companion, but the girl's pride revolted; she 
preferred to earn her own living. 

At firet. she tried daily teaching, but it was 
too much Jike starvation, and so she had an- 
ewered Mre. Spriggins’s advertisement, and come 
aix months before ay general factotum to No, 
5, the Creacent, 

Mre. Spriggins did not mean to be unkind to 
her ; she made her work hard, ehe scolded hez 


perpetually, and generally blamed her for other | 


people’s mistakes, but she confided all her diffi- 
culties to her, and demanded +a large amount 
of aympathy ; aud s0, perheps, Violet was really 
less lonely aud neglected fn her humble posi- 
tion than if she had been in a very grand es 
tablishment where the uursery was quite cut 
off from the rest of the houre, 
Violet sat up late, attending to a 
decorations, for there was no telling when the 
baronet might arrive, He wae then at Scar- 
horovgh, and from theace to Whitby is zo ter- 
rible. journey. Everything was made ready 
direcily a breakfast, and as she satin the 
downstairs room teaching the children Miss 
Grey found time to wonder a little abou! the 
new comor 
Jougias wags about fifty, Mrs, Spriggins 


few last 


Sir 


had told her, and a handsome man teo; be had | 


no wife or children ; im fact, he did nob seem t& 
have any very near relations. He possessed a 
town houce, 2 lovely eatate in Surrey, ashopting- 
box In Scotiand, and a Iheral income. 

“He's the richest gentleman I ever had,” ob- 
served Mre. Spriggins, “and generosity itself, 
He never haggies about the price of anything.” 


Sir Douglas did not arrive ill. five ; there was | 


a great ceremony about his late dinner, auc Violet, 
iost her interest io h'm, 


be very nice, 

“Tt’s all right,” said Mrs. Spiiggins the next 
morning, in a baret of congratulation, ‘* Sir 
Douglas intends to stay a month; his man’s 
been to order a piano, and a case of wine has 
come from London, It’s quite a godsend getting 
him so latein the season.” 

And as a 
the godsend she went cut to spend the day, 
taking the children. She gave Violet very por- 


‘cular instructions about the great man’s meals, | 


and then left the girl to her own devices, 


Miss Grey thoroughly enjoyed being eo left ; | 


she was ford of sclitude, it rected her, She 
began to wonder why the barduet did not'tesurn 
to ijugch, wher Ssrab called’ her’ ina voice of 
alarm,— 

“He's just come In Miss Grey,” she beran, 
“at least, bis man’s brough? ‘him. It seems lie 
fell down as he was climbing that ‘plec? in the 
cliff, and he's eprained his foot and brozew one 
arm oucright.” 

* A doctor ought to be cent for, Sarah.” 

“ He's been to one.” replied the handmaid 
* Oh, dear yes, hiv man has séen to chat. 
Chere’s vothing dangerous the matter, only he 
can’t move Lis arm or walk a step ; he wante to 
coe the’ miseis directly after: iuneh,’ What am I 
to tell him? 

“ You had be’ er gay she’s out.” 

Sarah depsrted ; she returned presently, the 
luncheon tray in her band, 

* You're 6 
Miss Grey,” she began authoritatively. 

“J can’t,” returned Violet, looking up froma 
rent in one of the ‘children’s dreeses which rhe 


She had a girlish fancy | 
@ map who cared so much what he ate could ao> | 


sort of luxury on the strength of | 


up and epeek to Sir Dovelas, | 


was, diligently repairing. “I must get thie 
| done,” 

**Micsis’fd rather the children went in rege 
than Sir Douglas go away,” retorted Sarah ‘‘ He 
wants you to write eome letters, I think. He 
was ina rare way wheu he heard the mixsis was 
out, ard then I thought of yeu.” 
ent bwichyou hadn't,” said the girl, wearily: , 

She rcee and put down her work, pushed back 
her wavy hair from her forehead, aud went up- 
stairs to the drawing-room. , 

“ Come in.” 

She cpened the dcor snd entered. Sir Douglas, 
who had expected Mre, Spriggins’s governess to 
be of the sume type os herself, started at the 
sight of the little black-robed figure ; she looked 
a child, and yet her face had a woman's eadnesy, 
and the sweet wistfulness of her smile told of 
sorrow borne for moniks, 

“Tam very sorry to trouble you,” said the 
; Baronet, courteously, “but I really want a few 
letters written ; my man is not a good ecribe, and 
my accident prevents my using a pen.’ 

She satdown avd began to write at his dicta- 
tion ; her pen flew over the paper, and the notes 
were soon completed, then she rose to withdraw, 

Sir Douglas would gladly bave detained her ; 
| he thought his room would miss something 
| when she bad left it; but Violet did not under- 
| stand his attempts, and departed ae soon aa her 

ack was ecoomplished, 

" And she is Mra, Spriggina’s governess,”’ he 
murmured, “TT should like to know her 

| history.” 

He did not see her again for days. His land- 
lady was most assiduous in her attentions. She 
seemed to think no trouble teo great, but she 
iever wentioned her governess ouly once, when 
Sir Douglas wes paying bis weekly bill, and the 
door stood open. The sounds of a sweet musical 
veice floated upwards from the lower regions, snd 
he cried eagerly,—~ 

* Who ia that?” 

Mrs, Spriggius shat the door with a bang. 

“Tv'ethe young person I have to take care of 
coy little gir'e, Sir Douglas. I believe ehe would 
} ting from morning, till night if she was Jet, Lam 
rare it’s quite one person’a work to’ remind her 

at everyone’s not so fond of the sound of her 
own voice as sheis. I do hope she has not dis- 
wurbed you, Sir Douglas }” 

‘ She has given me the greatest pleasure I 
have had in Whitby.” He glanced at the piano 
procured from the library, which had never 

een opened, J wish she would come and sing 
o mé,”’ 

Mrs. Spriggins had very little notion of 
scciety’s code, Mies Grey had undertaken to 
assish her generally; if one of her lodgers 
needed being sung to that was quite in the 
bargain, and sho aesured Sir Douglas that the 
young person would be proud to be of any 
| service to him. 

She had a balile with Violet. Mies Grey at 
| first point blank refused, It wae only when her 
eraployer reprerented Sir Dougias’s lonely. state, 
and how dui the long days must seem to him, 
| that she consented, r “ 

She went upto the drawing-room that evening 

a the gaming. Sir Douglas wished to:ring: for 
| Tixhte) bus ebe sttook her head, 

* J should think‘of all my work if the gas were 
bghted ; while it is blind man’s holiday: I don’t 

| feel so idle in neglecting it,” 

She went to the piano and sat down)» First a 
few rich chords dell'on Sir D "s ear, then 
there rose a fresh, sweet voice, full of aweetness 

| and. harmony, rich and clear, «Tie. baronet 
| listened, enchanted, She sang “Sweethearts,” 
“Tho Lost Chord,’,cand) many others. She 
forgot where she was): As her fingers touched 
tho white keys she seemed:wafted back iu fancy 
to the happy days when«she lived at home as 
free from care or sorrow ae the birds of the air, 

Sir Dougias n<ver interrupted her; only as the 
clock chimed the ‘hour, and she’ rore, startled st 
the flight cf time, he sald imi deep, musical 
¥o10e,-—— ‘ ' 

“You have given mea: > pleasure, Miss 
Grey. Music such as yours fs a:weal treat,” 

After that it grew quilt 4) wistom> that when 
| che daylight faded Violet shouldvigo upstairs and 











sigg to Sir Dowglar Forbes. Mrs. Spriggins, 
charmed to have found so simple @ plan for 
amusing lier lodger, never raised an obstacie, 
Violet, in her imnocence of the world’s crue} 
gossip, thought of no harm, only James, tha 
baronet’s own man, eaw clearly whither every. 
thing was drifting. 

*jr'seae plain as a -pike staf,” decided the 
astute valet when November had come, and et!!! 
his master gave no sign of leaving Whitby. 
“Sir Douglas walks aw well as ever, his arm’s’ns 
atroug as can be, and yet he never talks of going, 
We'rs due” (James always uee@ the pronoun 
“We” to desiguate his master and himself) “ at 
the Countees of Langley’s to-morrow, and I don’t 
believe Sir Douglas ever thought of it. He's 
jast gone and fallen bead over ears ix love with this 


| young woman, and if the Captain don’t come 


and put ® atop to it hell just go and make her 
Lady Forbes,” 

James had no objection to Miss Grey, only he 
was devoted to Captaia Foi bes, Sir Douglas's 
firet; cousin and heir-st-law. Left an orphan at 
ten years old, Denis ~had been adopted, eo to 
speak, by the baronet, who was then far on the 
shady side of thirty, He bad always been 
looked on as Sir Douglas's heir. He had nothing 
in the world hut his psy and a liberal silowance 
from his cousins, He spent all bis leisure time at 
Castle Forbes, and every servant there loved him. 
Poor James, thinking the matter over, determined 
te write to the young man, and give him a hint of 
the danger brewing in the north, 

James was noban accomplished penman, ner 
was he skilled in the mysterles of comporiticn, 
He devoted three evenings to the production of 
his letter, and even then it left much to te 
desired, 

“6, The Crescent, Whitby. 


* Honovrep Sin,— 

“Tiake up my pen with much fesr of dic- 
respect to you, because I think you cought to 
kuow the master is not himeelf, e have beeu 
bere two months. We were expected at Lady 
Langley’s last week, but Sir Douglas won't hear 
of our going. There’s a young lady here, sir, 4! 
least a person who takes care of the children, 
and she’s always playing and singing to 
my ‘master; and I'm afraid, eir, if you don’t 
come or write, or do something to eave him, he’! 
just go and make her Lady Forbes, which would 
be a blow to mapy, abvve all to your humble 
servant, 

* Tames Carey.” 


The letter, sent and off his miud, James felt 
etter. He began to think he had written none 
too early. 

Sir. Douglas had actually driven Mise Grey 
and the children cut in his own barouche, ‘The 
poor valet dreaded every day to hear thiiigs were 
come to 8 climax, and he could have jumped for 
joy when, ths third evening after his letier had 
been posted, there was a loud double knock at 
the door, just as Sir Douglas wes altting down to 
dinner. 

* He felt’ certain it was Denies and-a-montent 
later Sarah ushered the young soldier into his 
kineman’s presence, 

Sir Douglas looked embarrassed, but ‘he shook 
hands cordially enough. 

‘I didn’t know you had leave of absence 
Denisa,” 

“ Only couple of days, air, I began. to fea 
your accident must have been worse than you 
admitted when I heard you had. disappointed 
Lady. Langley, 80 I thought I would run down 
and see for myself.” 

Sir Dowglas looked at him keenly, 

*E never felt.better in my life.” 

“Tam delighted to hear it.” 

“Tf L choose to stay at the seaside until my 
strength is quite re-established I.don’p see that 
anyoue has a right to complain.” 

Denis began te think that. the warning sec! 
him had been 1.0 id'e eve, * ent : 

“No one baa complained, F think, sir,” 5¢ 
anewered, coolly, “I ecouldn’t imagine. ay- 
one staying at Whitby through November uv- 
less they really were tcoyill’ to go mway, 6 / 
came to see how you were, . I'm sorry if my 
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visit is unwelcome, Sut thad can soon be re- 
medied.” 

“How touchy you are. You know I am 
a'ways glad to see you, Denis,” 

They sat down, and dinner was proceeded with; 
bul if was an uncomfortable meal Sir Douglas 
was wondering how far his secret was safe, and 

Denis was trying to introduce the subject of 
Mi 38 Grey. 

“You must be awfully dull here,” 

“Oo the contrary. My time passes very 
agreeably,” ; 

"Denis shrugged his shoulders. 

‘' No society, no amusements |” 

“'T never cared for amusements.” 

‘ But you used to.care for society ” 

‘*] have all the society I need. I never spent 
two months more pleasantly,”’ 

“Tp fact, you are delighted with Whitby, and 
mean to desert Castle Forbes in its favour.” 

Dinner was over now. The two men were 
atone by the bright, wood fire, 

“It is possible.” 

Denis felt baffled, 

‘Everyone is asking me what is become of 
you. When I say you-are at Whitby they utterly 
refuse to believe me.” 

"Refer them to me, I never cared what 
people said of me, Denis,” 

“T think « man ought to care,” said the young 
captain, gravely, “ whea he is the last of a noble 
rame—when youare the representative of a race 
‘ke ours, you canach wonder that people are 
curious as to your movements.” 

Sir Douglas looked him steadily in the face. 

‘Denis, what brought you here? You never 
told me an untruth in your life, You can’t look 
into my face and say you came to Whitby only 
through anxiety for my health.” 

Denis threw down his cigar. 

“T heard that you were going to forget the 
ieasous you taught me, and yourself commit the 
faults against which you have warned me from 
boyhood.” 

“ Speak plainly |”’ 

“ They say you are to be married.” 

“Well?” 

“And that your promised bride is a poor 
man’s daughier-—a girl who acts as servant to 
your landlady.” 

“ Anything eles }’ 

“Surely that’s enough?” The young man’s 
face was full of angry passion. “ We are one 
of the oldest familics in England; there has 
never been a mésalliance amongst you.” 

“I wonder if you would be so anxious about 
= family honour if ycu were not my heir-at- 
aw, 

The sneer cut bitterly. 

“Try me!” cried Deais, eagerly. “ Find a 
bride in your own rank, and I would be the first 
to wish you joy. You have brought me up as 
your heir, bat I would never throw that in your 
teeth if only you do not bring thia disgrace upon 
ur name,’ 

“Tam much obliged to you for your cou- 
isscension, I never disgraced my name yet, and 
Cam notlikely to do so, seeing I honoured it 
before you were born,” 

“Then it is not true?’ gasped Denis. “ You 
sre not engaged to that dreadful person ?” 


” 


“Tam not engaged to any woman ; but I teli | would cost me to go away and leave you here; 
you, Denis, if 1 chose to marcy L should do so | to know that you were at the mercy of a wonian 


Despite the gulf betweea fifty-two and twenty 
he loved her as devotedly and passionately as 
ever woman was loved ; he could not bear to let 
her drift out of his life, 

Thirty-two years! Women had loved men as 
much their senior before, Violet was eo fair and 
gentle, so true and innocent! Where among 
the noble daughters of bis titled friends could he 
find another creature so beautiful aud good? As 
to Denis, the savings of many years would be 
ample to make that young officer a rich man, 
Even if children came to him and Violet he 
could provide for Denis liberally. 

His resolve was taken; he would put his fate 
to the test, and risk everything. Viole) Grey 
should be his wife, or he would never look upon 
her face again. 

She came in, ae usual, that afternoon in the 
gloaming. The firelight fell upon her soft hair, 
turning it to waves of gold. Sir Doug'as closed 
the door, and put a chair for her very near his 
own. 

“Do not play to-night, I want to talk to 

‘ou { ” 

Violet leant back in the chair ; it had been an 
unusually busy day, and she was feeling tired 
and sad, It was a rest to come into this plea- 
sant room, and forget her toil for a little. 

“T am going away.” 

A strange sense of something lost, some plea- 
sure gone from her life, came to the girl, but she 
hid it bravely. 

*T thought you would soon be wauting to go 
home, as Christmas is so uear. Mrs. Spriggins 
will be very eorry.” 

“ And you?” 

**T shall miss you dreadfully,” without 
shadow of consciousness or embarrassment; ' you 
have been so kind to ma.” 

“Violev 1" said Sir Douglas, gently ; “ will 
you come with ms, my darling? I ask of 
Heaven nothing betier than to be kind to you 
always.” 

She looked amazed; he went on earnestly. 

‘T know that I aman old man compared to | 
your bright youth, but I love you so, my dar- 
ling. I believe I could make you happyif only 
you would let me try, They call me a harsh, 
austere man, bub believe me, Violet, I would be 
all tenderness to you.” 

She blushed crimzon. 

“Bat I do not love you.” 

"Tx there anyone else? Violet, be frank with 
me, Have 1a rival?” 

She shook her head, 

*T like’ you better than anyone else in the 
world, but it is not love.” 

“It will ripen into love. I am content to 
wail.” 

** You don’t understand !” said Violet, brokenly, 
“You think love would he sure to come. I 
don’t. I believe Lam one of those women who 
go through the world without love, but I am not 
bad enough to take all and give vothiug. Nor 
can I accept love, honowr, rank, from you when 
I have not sven 4 heard to offer in exchange |” 
Sir Douglaa stroked her fair hair caressing|y. 

“ T Jove you so much that I would rather you 
come to me an unloving wife than lose you !” 

“ But—-—” 

“But,” he interrupted, ‘think of what it 


for lovs, and she thought that in the grave, 
tender affection of this stern, reserved barouet, 
she should find the happiness which she craved. 
She put her little hand into the baronet’s, 

** Tf you will love me always?” she whispered, 
‘and never be angry with me for my coldneas, 
I will be your wife! Oh! Sir Douglas, be kind 
| to me, for indeed, I have known little sorrow.” 

Sir Douglas’s answer was to take her in his 
arme ond strain her to his heart, He kissed her 
again and agaia, and though the red lips were 
not denied him, he knew there was no responsive 
preesure, He took a diamond from his fiager 
and placed it on her hand. . 

“That must be the badge of your submission 
until [ can replace it with another! Violet, 
when will you let me change it for a plain gold 
one?” 

She trembied. 

“Don’t ask me to wait long, sweeb.” 

* Let it be as you will.” 

‘Violet, shal! I tell Mrs, Spriggins, or will 
you }” 

But Violet preferred to leave the business to 
him, She escaped tu her own room, and James 
wae sent in search of the landiady. That astute 
woman was for once thoroughly startled, The 
lodger calmly gave her notice—which she had 
expected—and then informed her he was going 
to marry Violet Grey, which fairly amazed her. 
He handed her a cheque for a hundred pounds, 
and desired her to furnish his bride with every- 
thing she might require. He gave her a hand- 
some present on her own account, and arranged 
with her that the wedding ehould be that day 
week, 

It was a beautiful morning—one of thoze clear, 
frosty days which are not uncommon in Decem- 
ber, The winter sunshine fell full on Violet's 
head, turning her hair to a golden glory as she 
koeit at the altar by Sir Douglas’s side. It was 
a very quiet wedding, absolutely no spectators 
except Violet's late pupils and their mother. 
The bride wore a soft, white cashmere, trimmed 
with lace, a lace veil covered her face, It was 


| never raised during the ceremony, so the offi- 


clating clergyman—a stranger—newly come to 
Whitby, had no opportunity of studying the 
features of the new made Lajy Forbes, 


CHAPTER If. 


Captain Forses went back to London very 
much out of humour with himself and the world 
in general. True his cousin had denied the fach 


~of his engagement ; but he bad refused to admit 


that he would heve deemed such » union in any 
way derogatory. He had promised to leave 
Whitby, and the young officer devoutly wished 
he would do so promptly. Ye should never feel 
his esteemed kineman guite free from Miss 
Grey’s toils until he saw him safely established 
at Castle Forbes, 

‘6 He doesn’t bear malice,” thought Danis 
aa two mornings after his return from Whitby 
he received the cheque for bis quarter's allow- 
ance. “I mush soy Sir Douglas is a model 
cousin.” 

Captain Forbes was a general favourite in 
society. He went into the gay world a great 
deal, True, December is nob the fachionable 





despite your taunts or those of the world, I / like Mrs. Spriggins. Violet, have pity on me, | 
*uppose you meant well ia coming heré to-night, | ay, and, child, have pity on yourself. I miay | 
| 


bat [ tell you I can’t see ib so. “You had better | nob be young or handsome, I may not have 
go hack by the midnighd train. I can’t re- | charms to win your heart; bub surely, dear, you 


ueraber what you have said, and yet desire your | would be happieras my wife than as the drudge | 
compaoy, Ihavechanged my mind: I shall nob | and dependent of such a woman,” i 


atay here mueh longer ; Caristmas will find me 
a: Castle Forbes.” 


Violet hesitated. 
* Are you svre you wish it?” she asked, in a | 





Very much relieved at the implied promise | voice which trembled with its own emotion. 


‘iat Mies Gray was to Be forgotten, but a little 


pui out at his cousin's cold treatment of him- | with sunshine! Violet, just pub your hand in 
self, Captain Denis Forbes departed; and if in | mine, and promise meto be my wife.” 


alver years he always expressed himself strongly 


‘2 disfavour of Whitby i¢ must be owned he | his rank nor the amount of his wealth which 
tempted her, It was the feeling that he would 
shower love upon her+that her lonely life would 
his room. His heir's visit had awoke him to the | be ended. Viole) Grey would never bave sold 
<aowledge of his own secret,’ He stayed at | herself for gold. She promised to marvy Sir 


had hardly pleasant resollections of that spot. 
Far into the night Sir Douglas Forbes 


*T ar sure it will gild the evening of mp life 


And ehe yielded, It was not the knowledge of 








season for London ; but there were a few fami- 
lies of bis set left, and he contrived to make 
time pass very pleasantly until his Christmas 


| leave of absence began, when he wend down to 


spend s week at Langley Manor, the seat of that 
very Countess whose favitation Sir Douglas bad 
80 ruthlessly neglected. 

Lord and Lady Langley received Captain 
Forbes with much empressement. It was a 
favourite wiah of theirs that one of their 
daughters should be mistress of Castle Forbes. 
They had welcomed Sir Dovgias vey warmly, 
bub he had never seemed to see how gladly they 
would have giveu him one of their children, 
Of late years they had bestowed their attention 
more upon his heir, who seomed much more 
amenable, for there was a certain Lady Helen 
for whom Denis entertained more than a pen- 


Waibby simply and solely for Violet's sake. | Douglas Forbes because her whole heart pined ! chant, 
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He went down to Langley in the best of spirite. 
The tire cf his arrival was known, and he hai 
quite expected the carriage to meet him st the 
station, with perhape hic fair charmer fneide it. 
He was diesppointed. Lady Helen had not 
come ; moreover, there was vo vebicle at all from 
Largiey Mawor, 

Tne atetion master appesled to could cffer no 
opinica. It was better nor five miles to the 
Manor ; if the gentleman liked to walk, the 
carrier's cart could take his luggage. But Dervis 
rejected this havghtily ; he elected to wait until 
a fly had been brought from the village, and in 
this somewheb antiquated vehicle fe fivally 
reached the Manor, very cross, very burt, and 
altogether in a totally different frame of mind 
than that with which he had alighted so joyously 
oo Langley platform. 

He was shown at once to the drawing-room. 
Five o'clock tea was going on, The Countess 
received him prettily; he missed a nameless 
something from her manner, but he bad no cause 
to complain of his reception,. He looked round 
for Lady Helen, but found her cecupied by a 
bald-beaded benker. Denis bated the banker 
on the spot; he darted a glance at the bright 
blue eyes, bub their owner discreetly dropped 
them. 

Ib seemed to Deniz, when in all the ceremonial 
of full evening drese he came back to the 
drawing-room, that no one seemed quite so glad 
‘o see him as he expected, and, cruelty of fate, 
netead of taking Lady Helen ia to dinner, a 

tal stranger was accorded him, while she 
followed ou the banker's arm 

After the ladies had retired Denis forgot his 
snubs; ' 
favourite ; and Viscount Leigh, the Earl's eldest 
sop, devoted himself specially to the young 
captain, specially apologising for his not having 
oven met 

“To was my fault in a measure, you know, 
I offered to drive Nell down In the dog cart, and 
she kept me waiting full half-an-hour ; then my 
iaother came out and eaid it was too cold for her, 
and between the two they hindered me till it was 
too late.” 

Leigh,” and Denis lowered his voice, “1 
wish youd tell me if I’ve offended your 
move 

The young Viscount--he was little more than 
a boy, i\wenty at the most—crimsoned. 

‘I'm eure you're one of her favourites, 
Forbes.” 

“IT used to thiok so, but she's awfully cold to- 
night.” 

Lord Leigh shrugged his shoulders, 

* That's always the way with women.” 

“But why should she enub me! I haven't 
done anything dreadful. Why, laet time I was 
here LT always took Lady Helen In to dinner— 
ilways,” 

" Dogdale's to take her now,” returned the 
yourg Viscount, with unconscious satire ; “I 

sard her jadyship arranging it.” 

Denis gianced at the banker's bald head 


opposite, 
“ ’ 


‘She'e going to marry him,” confided Lord 
Leigh, “it was settled last night,” 

Denis wished himeeli miles away. 

“ Settled 1” 

" He had wished it for weeks, I believe. Such 
things are not much in my line, [ always thought 
Nell would marry you,” 

Denis did not say he thought eo too; but his 

ace expressed the sentiment. 

“And it was an awful clapper on me when 

1¢ news of your misfortunes came,’ went on 

be Viscount. “Iam evre no one could bear it 
better than you do, You look as cool as a 
cucumber, 

“Yor the simple reason I don’t know of what 
my misfortunes consist," 

“You don’t know ¢” 

T haven't an idea,” 

“Goodness! Why it was in all the papers 
yesterday. Indeed, the belle rang for balf the 
day over at the Caatle,” 

Denis gasped. An nwful suepicion came to hia, 

What do you mean? For Heaven's sake, 
speak out,” 





| to be allowed her, 





“ Sir Dovglas was married three days sgo,” 

“ Married |" 

“They esy she was a nobody—a seryant in 
the hcure where he wag staying; but for all 
that he has married her ; and her children will 
cut you out of Castle Forbes.” 

It was all clear to Denis. Now he knew why 
he had not been “ met” at the station, why Lady 
Helen had been forced last night to accept the 
eldest suitor. 

It was plain to him now why the Langleys 
treated him so coldly ; but instead of 
them for their mean, sordid spirit, he put down 
his wrongs to the account of that persou 
whom his cousin had been fool encugh to marry. 
He considered that he had beew treated shame- 
fully, and he detested from the bottom of his 
heart the nameless upatart whom the world now 
calied Lady Forbes. 

Many men would have rushed — the 
house, have mace some hasty excuse, quitted 
Langley for ever. 

Denis did nothing of the kind; he meant to 
stay out the full term of his visit. His very 
pride forced him to show the Langleys that he 
was not ashamed of the poverty that come 
to him. 

Perhaps the Countess repented a little of her 
worldliness when she noticed the young man’s 
courage. 

Perhaps she regretted the harshness that had 
forced her favourite child to engage herself to a 
man more than thirty yeare her senior, 

It came at last, the opportunity for which 


; Deniz had lingered—a clear, frosty morning, 
| when the ice bore beautifully, and skating was 
© men treated him as usual as 4 prime | 


the order of the day. 

Mr. Dogdale did not skate; indeed, he had 
very particular business to discuss with his 
father-in-law elect, 20 he could not escort Lady 
Helen to the lake, 

She went with her sistere and their guesisa, 
Denis Forbes among them, and somehow she and 
he became eeparated from the others, and were 
to all intent and purposes téte-d-téte. 

“ Are you very angry with me!” 

Her voice was weakand tremulous. There was 
nothing of the heroine about Lady Helen. 

‘You have disappointed me cruelly.” 

* I could not help it, Denis,” 

‘*My darling,” and the young soldier's tone 
was fu)! of tenderness, “it is not too lates. Only 
tell me you were forced into this engagement 


| againet your wishes and I will find a way to 


free you from your bondage.” 

Lady Helen hesitated. Mr. Dugdale’s dia- 
mond’s were on her fingers, He was even now 
settling with her father the amount of pin-money 
With Denis Forbes neither 
diamonds nor pin-money would be her portion, 
and the vain girl loved money. 

“ You never told me you loved me, Denis,” 

“But you knew it.” 

She clung to his arm. 

** Fate hae been very cruel to us.” 

“We can defy fate. Iam not rich, but I can 
keep you in comfort. Nell, put your hand in 
mine, and promise to give up the world for my 
sake,” 

**T can’t,” with a sob. “You don’t know how 
jar things bave gone, Why, my trousseau has 
been ordered from Paris,” 

“Bother your troueseau | I shouldn’t mind if 
you hadu’t one at al).” 

‘* But I should.” 

“Nell, do you mean to go on withit? To 
throw me over really!” 

“TJ can’t help it,” she cried, with a little sob, 
“Tecannot, really, You see, now Sir Douglas 
has married that dreadful person, we should be 
so horribly poor, Denia, We ehould not have a 
chance of Castle Forbes, We should just be 
peupers.” : 

She had said enough. Denis released her hand, 

‘*T shall never trouble you again, Lady Helen. 
You have made it quite clear to me that it was 
Castle Forbes you valued, and not my love. I 
cannot give you the one, so I will at least free 
you from the other. I resign you to Mr, Dug- 
dale without one pang of envy.’ 

He turned on his heel to leave her, but her 
voice recalled hiw, 





“Say you forgive me, Denis.” . 
"I don't— I can’p fo you, Nell. I don't 
believe I ever shall. You won my heart and 
tossed it from you, and Iam notaraint. I can’> 
aoa ae have done your best to blight my 


He walked home slowly, On the morrow his 
visit would expire; it was characteristic of the 
man’s nature that he made no atteaspt to shorten 
his stay—that be bore that among 
the gsy and frivolous t at the 
Manor, that he lau andta and jested juss 
as th that pain had not raged at his 
heart ; but on the morrow, when he took leave 
of the Earl and Countess, it was with the firm 
resolve never again to accept their hospitality, 

He found letters awaiting him at his snug 
bachelor One of them was in Siz 
Doug)ae’s writing, and be gave the preference to 
that. 


“1 told you truly, Denis,” wrote his cousin, 
“that I was to no woman, but since 
your visit I have ged that aud otlier thin 
[was married three ¢ ago to Miss Grey, the 
young lady to w , I believe, your remarks 
applied. I shall to continue on friendly 
terms with you. allowance -will be regu- 
larly paid, and your future interest secured, on 
one simple condition—that you show all fittin 
— to my wife. A slight to Lady Forbes 
will not suffer from you or any one,” 

Denis took up a pen and dashed off s few 
passionate lines in which he broke off all inter- 
course with the baronet, refused to accept any- 
thing at his hand, and desired henceforth they 
should be as strangers. , 

“When you are tired of your folly, when your 
eyes are opened to the real character of the 
adventuress you have married, you will find mea 
dutiful kinsman, until then adieu,” 

The letter was never answered. The new year 
found Captain Forbes practically a poor man. As 
officer in an expensive regiment with no means 
except his pay, mavy a youpg man would havs 
grown desperate, Denis did not; he was too 
proud, He took to literature to eke out his 
resources, , 

Magazine articles, short essays and reviews 
came quickly from his ready pen, No one 
imagined how he made his money, only people 
noticed, as time went on, Captain Forbes never 
appeared bard up or disturbed by creditors. 
Very few had followed the example of the 
Langleys. 

Denis found himeelf a welcome guest at most 
houses, only mothers ceaeed to offer him oppor- 
tunities for flirtations with their daughters. [o 
a word he was as popular as ever, but no longer 
desired as a son-in-law. 

He waited with great curiosity for the début 
of Lady Forbes. He wae anxious to see 
face for which bis cousin bad forgotten the 
family honour; but May aod June passed 
without any talk of Sir Douglas’s return to 
London. 

“She must be a regular Hottentot, and he’s 
ashamed of ber,” was the young man’s couclu- 

‘“*T wonder if he’s tired of his infatuation 
ev?” 
. He had no excuse for writing to inquire; ».! 
intercourse had ceased between the cousins, 1? 
was only from the fashionable papers he learned 
that Sir Douglas and Lady Forbes were at 
Bades, where they purposed to remain for tho 
summer 

A good many people shared Denis’s curiosity ; 
mavy questioned bim as to the bride, but he 
always professed entire ignorance. He never 
admitted that he felt any interest in his cousin’ 


fe, 

Lady Helen was married at Easter, Denis 
accepted an invitation to the wedding, and never 
flinched as he beard its solemn service, 

““] shall never marry now,” he thought, » 
little gravely, as he came away froza the Langley 
mansion after the wedding breakfsat. ‘I don't 
envy Dogdale hia bargain, She fs utterly vain 
and heartless, but I don’t think Iam a man to 
love a second time.” 

He broke off hia reverie, Before him stood 4 
young girl, barely eighteen, as it seemed to him. 
She was dressed in elegant simplicity, but there 
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waa an expression of alarm upon her face which 
touched Denis to the heart, 

“Can I be of any use to you? I fear you 
have lost your way.” 

The girl blushed. 

“TT was looking for Cambridge-street, but I 
cannot find it anywhere, It is a long time since 
1 was here, and the place is so altered,” 

She wore a eoft grey costume of fine cashmere, 
her hat had s long ostrich plume, and her 
mavy-buttoned gloves fitted her emall hands 
perfectly. 

Her face wae a strange mixture of child and 
woman ; there was a wistful sadness about her 
mouth which made Denis imegine she was older 
than she looked. : 

‘Had you not better have a cab?” 

She shook her head. 

“Tcannot take a cab there, I have only just 
got out of one. I fancied Cambridge-street was 
close by.” 

Denis made fnquiries of a policeman, anc then 
asked permission to ezcort her, 

He treated her with as much respect as though 
she had been ao little wandering princess, but 
his manner showed her he was surprised at find- 
iog her in that part of London alone. 

“T could not help it,” ehe said, in reply to 
some remark of hie; ‘‘my oldest friend lives 
cbere, and we are going away from England to- 
morrow for monthe. I couldn’t leave without 
saying good-bye to ber,” 

Denis found the house a small, shabby-looking 
place enough, He heard the little maid-of- 
all-work give shriek of delight as she recognised 
the visitor, and then he strolied down the street, 
meaning to wait until the door reopened, when 
he would reconduct the girl to more aristocratic 
regions, 

‘Tu’s not in my line,” he, thought, carelessly, 
“TI who have lost all faith in women, to constitute 
myself protector and guardian of thie one, but 
something in her face haunte me. I can’t think 
what Ler mother is about to to let her go roam- 
ing the streets of London alone.” 

Quite half-an-hour of wafting, and then the 
door opened, and an elderly woman, worn and 
faded, yet with some pretension to gentility, 
stood on the steps with Denis’s heroine ; he was 
so near that he could not help overhearing the 
last words, 

“You will write to me, dear, and tell me 
you are happy ?” 

“T will write, Goody,” answered the gir), 
geutly, “but I don’t know that I can tell you 
that ; sometimes I think no one is quite happy 
in this world.” 

They kiased each other, and the door closed ; 
another moment, and Denis was by the side of 
the slight, grey-robed figure, 

“You will allow me to be your eecort until you 
ceach a more fashionable neighbourhood }” 

“Tneed pot trouble you. I only want to find 
acab, I fear it is getting late,” 

He glanced at his wat 

" Just five.” 

"And we dine at six, Ob, if a cab would 
only come by.” 

‘Don’t be alarmed, we shall reacha cab-stand 
directly,” 

“ * you think I shall get back in half-an- 
hour » 

“I don’t know where the ‘back’ is, but cabs 
goat a very tolerable pace.” 
ss be sre staying ad the Charing Orose 

otel,” 

“Then you need have no fears; fifteen 
minutes will land you there, You are aot 
waking any stay in London }” 

“Oh, no, we are only passing throvgh, We 
crossed from Calais last night, and we go on to 
Germany to-morrow.” 

** Are you fond of travelling {’’ 

She shook her head. 

_ “used to think I should be, but I begin to 
ong for home, we have been moving about go 
touch in the last few mouths.” 

_ They had reached a cab-stand. Denie put her 
into a hansom, and stood hat uplifted till she 
Was out of sight. It was not a very startling 
adventure, but he found it difficult to forget. 
All through the season, amid the brilliant scenes 





in which he mingled, the slight, grey-robed 
figure came back to his fancy, He wished he 
had asked her name ; somehow, though he pro- 
fessed to have lost faith in all women, he would 
have felt a strange confidence in the owner of 
those sweet brown eyes, 


CHAPTER IL 


Siz Dovctas and Lady Forbes did uot quite 
follow the programme laid down for them in the 
fashionable paper. They spent their honeymoon 
in Devonshire, crossed to Valais in time to see 
Paria in all the giory of the new year, and then 
wandered through ihe south of France at their 
own sweet will, 

Before she had been married three months 
Violet knew her mistake, Sir Douglas idolized 
her, He would have grudged no expense to 
make her happy; but he was afllicted with a 
fault which bid fair to wreck their married life, 
He was intensely, possionately jealous, 





He loved his wife, he grudged her every word, 
her every look. He was jealous of the people 


«| She spoke to, the books she read--even the pur- | 


suits that amused her. He wanted to be her | 
all-—her beginning and end. | 

Poor Violet, she tried to be grateful—tried | 
hard to value the love he poured out on her, and | 


the luxuries he showered at her fee}; but many | 


| & time in those sweat spring days she was tempted 


to wish herself back ab Whitby--Mrs, Spriggina’s | 
nursery governers. Ab least there her thoughts | 
and feelings bad been free. Sir Douglas seemed 

to consider even these as his property. 

** We will spend this year abroad!” he told | 
her ; “ then will take you home to Castle | 
Forbes, and you ehall take your place among the 
great ladies of the county. Nobone of them is 
so fair and graceful as my Violet.’ 

“‘ Captain Forbes lives there, doesn’t he }” 

‘You need never trouble your head about 
him, Denis and I have quarrelied.”’ 

She hesitated. 

“ About me ?” 

“Something of the sort! Don't fret, Violet, 
Are you not better to me than the whole world ! 
Don't you knuw I would give up home, friends, 
and country for your sake} ” 

“TI wonder why Captain Forves dislikes me 
sot” 

“Prejudice! Violet, I don’t think 1 am 
sorry.” 

“Not eorry that your nearest kiosman de- 
tests the very sound of my name? Douglas, 
what can you mean ?” 

" It’s only natural |” said the Baronet, wearily, 
* only you wou't understand it,” 

*T can’t understand it!” 

“You are young and Lam old! Denis is the 
most fascinating man I know. I shouldn't care 
for him to be at home in my house on intimate 
cousinly terms with my wife—-my wife, who 
confeases she does not love me!” 

Violet sighed. 

“So we will be bappy iv our own way,” continued 
Sir Douglas," and leave Master Denis to be happy 
in his. I like the lad wel! enough, but he hus 
behaved abominably.” 

They went to Germany in April to spend the 
summer months, aud there they made the 
acquaintance of an American author of great 
talent, and manners polished by travelling in 
many lands, 

At first Sir Douglas took a great fancy to him. | 
He wae alwaya inviting Mr, Fenwick to joia them 
in drives or rides. 

Violet held herself rather aloof ; she had married 
for peace sake; she must oever show an 
interest im the friende Sir Douglas gathered 
round him, Sheonm her side was much attracted 
by the author's niece, a pretty, stylish girl of 
seventeen, who was visiting Hurope for the first 
time, and seemed to think no one in itso delight- 
ful as young Lady Forbes. 

Violet hoped Mr. Fenwick’s society might di- 
vert her husband from that excessive jealous 
devotion to herself, which was so perplexing, 

She really admired the author’s character, and 


; 
‘ 
| 
; 
' 
' 
| 
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} 
{ 


j he toid Lady Forbes. 





the quartette were on very hoppy terma, when an 


accident occurred which disturbed all their har- 
mony, and brought home more fully to Vio'st’s 
mind the mistake of her marriage. 

Stella Fenwick could not be expected always 

to confine herself to such staid companions as 
Lady Forbes aud her elderly husband. She had 
become acquainted with some very objectionable 
English girls, whose birth and position were the 
only unobjectionable things sbout thew. Ip vain 
Mr, Fenwick r»monstrated with her, he resolved 
at last to speak to Lady Forbes, and implore her 
to use her influence with his pretty, wayward 
niece, 
He sought an interview when Sir Douglas was 
absent. Violet gave him ber ready sympathy ; 
she promised to do her utmost to prevail with 
Stella, 

Fenwick, in a burst of gratitude, took her white 
hand aud raised it to his lips. At that moment 
her husband entered, He made no ecene, he 
addressed no complaint to the American; but 
the instant he had departed the torrent of his 
fury broke out, For one hour be stormed at the 
innocent wife who had never wronged him In 
thought cr deed. Then ha rang the bell and gave 
orders for an immediate return to England 
Violet in vain defended herself. He was obdu- 
rate. 

‘My darling!” he cried, wildly, “I may have 
done you a wrong In marrying you, but at least 
{ will protect you from even the shadow of avil, 
We will start to-night for Castle Forbes,” 

And he worked his way. Without a farewell 
word his poor wife was hurried to Eugland ae 
fast aa train and steamer could take her, her only 
consolation that her written entreaties might be 
of more avail to save Stella than her apoken 
worde, 

No sooner had they left Baden than Sir 
Douglas’« manner changed ; he was again all 
tenderness, 

Violet did not deceive herself ; she knew theit 


| married lifa would be one long, stormy period ; 
| ahe believed that her hueband had given way to 


jealousy wutil it was beyond his power to struggle 
against it. 

They reached Castle Forbes in July, when 
the neighbourhood was deserted for 2 few days. 
They lived in perfect seclusion, Violet had full 
leisure to explore the beautiful old place which 
was to be her home, 

“an you be happy here?” Sir Douglas waked 
her, 

“ Yes ; there is no place like England,” replied 
his wife. “ Douglas, don’t let us travel abous 
apy more; with euch a szome as this we have 
nothing to gain by wandering.” 

'§ And Fenwick?” 

Ler soft eyes were raised to his face with an 
expression of keen reproach, 

“Do you really doubt me, Douglas?” 

‘*My darling, no, I know that you are the 
sweetest, best, and pureat creature Heaven ever 
made ; only I grow unreasonable when | ihiuk of 
the long years between us,” 

‘“‘Then don’t think of them,” returned his 
wife. * We might be so happy if only you would 
trusd me, Douglas,” 

*T will trust you, my darling.” and he meant 
to keep his word, 

Alas for human reaolutions. That very night 
Sir Dougles was taken ill. Messengers were 
sent in hot haste for the doctor; he never 
attempted consclation. ; 

“There is heart disease of long standing,” 
“ Again and again 
have told Sir Douglae excitement would be 
fatal.” 

He wae looking at her intently. ia common 
with the whole neighbourhood he had heard 
many strange reporta of Sir Douglas’s wife, but 
as he gazed on this sweet-faced girl in her soft 
white dress he thought that every one had been 
mistaken ; he had never seen truer face than 
here, 

She went back to the sick room, and knelt by 
her husband's bedside 

“ Tell me all, Viclet. Am I to jeave you?” 

“He says so, Ob, Douglas! I wish you 
could take me with you. The world will ba 
very dreary to me without you, dear.” 

“Hush; youare so young, Violet; life alill 
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an intruder and usaurper of the captain’s rights, 
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When Carey had obeyed the doctor turned to 
Tio et 

“My dear Lady Forbes, were you aware 
hat your husband had executed another will!” 

She thook her head, 

"T never understood business,” 

"But this business concerns yourself. It is 
dated the day of Sir Dougias’sreturn to England 
last moonth, and is duly signed and witnessed. 
My dear young lady, IT am afraid it is 
in every respect a perfectly legal will. This 
explains your poor busbsnd’s anxiety to see his 
lawyer.’ 

Why t” 
unt: Ward was a little annoyed with her in- 
Cisgerence 

“Because this will, nade evidently in a 
moment of intense irritation sgainat you, leaves 
| everythiog to Sir Denis,” 

Lady lorbes showed none of the agitation he 
had feared, 

**T don’t think I heard. 

" My dear {” 

‘Riches don’d make people happy,’’ pro- 
ceeded this extraordinary girl. “I am quite | 

tre his wealth did not make my husbaud co 
tented,” 
The doctor put one band on her shoulder, as } 

r own father might have done, 
* You don’t understand, my child. This leaves 
penniless, utterly uaprovided for,’ 

I was penniless whew I married Sir Douglas 
Jarésay you heard «o.”’ 

‘Yes. 1b is shamefal. He onght to have pro- 
ided for you in a fitting manner.” 

‘What is the date of thse will?” 
He told her, and she understood all. 
filled with tears. 

, “I tried hard to make him happy, Dr. Ward. 
| I don’t mind being poor ; but 1 cannot bear 
people to say I married Lim for his money, and 
that he left it all away from me on purp 
} because he thought so.” 
“ He never thought 
** But people——" 
**My dear, you are nob the fire) woman un- 
justly wronged by elauderous tongues, / kaow 
the truth. Whoever dares doubt Sir Douglas's 
love for you in my presence shall hear that he 
| died with your name cn his lips, his last worda 
| blessing you,” 
“Thank you 1” 
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mistake in a few short months I’m sure she 
dererves nothing from me, 

“Perhaps, though,” as he read the letter 
carefully through again, “for the sake of the 
family, [ had better not drive her to desperate 
meaeures, She might drag our name through 
the mire in revenge, 

" Ao allowance of thirty shillings a-week will 
keep her reapectably, in accordance with her 
original position, Ic better promise that.” 

When the ten days’ widow received Dr. Ward, 
the morning on which Sir Denis’s letter had 
reached him, she was almost frightened ab the 
change in his face. 

“T hope you are not ill,” she said, gently, for- 
getting her own troubles in qo. 

‘T’m worse, I’m ashamed, disappointed, 
angry. Lady Forbes, | could hardly come here. 
I felt the disgrace of my mission so keenly,” 

Violet took his hand. 

“T understand you have heard from Sir Danis 
Forbes, and he refuses to revoguise that I have 
any claim on him. Well» i am not surprised. I 
have been very busy thinkiag over things since 
my husbaad was buried, and Lam not afraid to 
face the world.” 

Dr. Ward Jock#@ at her in speechless admi- 
ration. 

'T wish he could hear you. Perhaps he'd feci 
ashamed of himeelf then, I knowI do, of the 
diegrace of befog his spokesman,” 

‘What does he aay? Let me sea his letter.” 
But this her champion refused, He fancied he 
could make Sir Denis Forbes’s proposal seem iese 
of an fneult if he clothed it ia his own words. 

Couched anyhow, however, the bare fact 
remained—Sir Denis was wiliing to allow his 
kineman’s wilow the magnificent eum of seventy- 
aight pounds per anoum, paid weekly on the 
condition that she dropped the name of Forbes, 
and never alluded to the connection with the 
late Baronet 

Gentle as she was, Violet's eyes flamed as she 
gathered the import of Dr. Ward's epeech, 

Before he had finished her anewer was ready. 

“Tell, Sir pom please, that you appealed to 
him to satisfy your own seruples ; and that I 
destred and expected nothing ab his hands. I 
wili leave Castle Forbes this afternoon, and he 
will never hear again of my existence, I refuse 
hisoffera withthe scorn they merit, Itiamore than 
likely I shall drop my husband’s name, because & 
history such as mine would not aid me to gain 





'T shall write to Sir Denis at once, You must 
atay here until I get his reply. He will be one 
of the richest commoners ia Eugland, No doubbd 
he will be ready to make a fiitiag provision for 
bis cousin’s widow.” 

“T couldn’ take it,” said Violet, with a 
gesping ery. “He waa cruel to me always | 
in word and thought from the hour of my | 
marriage 

“It is his duvy to provide for you. Think of 

| sour husband's enxiety that the wrong he 
wrought you should be requited, For his sake 
| don’t refuse the generosity of his heir.” 

“Tf promise nothing,” answered Violet. "I 
will wait until I hear what Sir Danis says ; but, 

| reraember, I don't bind myself to accept his 
offers,” 

Dr. Ward wrete by that very night’s post to 
the Baronet, Allowing for the delays of for- 
warding his letter be expected a reply in about 
| five days. 
| He made rat 
18 

strongly that Denis @et him down as another 

of her victims, and eutirely discredited his state- 
ment. 

Very, very sore was the soldier's heart egainst 

| the dreadful person whom his cousin had mar- 
ried. True she had kept him out of his riches 


= 


her a mistake in his appeal. He 


| I took 


howed his own confidence in Lady Forbes 20 | 


my bread; but I utterly deny that I have ever 
done anything to make me unworthy of. the title 
on my weddiog-day.” 

She put out her dittle hand, and the doctor 
graaped ib. 

“T was obliged to tell you,” eald the old man, 
sadly. ‘' I hated doing it; but it was forced on 
me. 

§*T know,” 

“ And you will really go?” 

* This Afternoon.” 

* And where?” 

She shook her head. 

“That is my secret. You had better not ask 
meany more. Sir Denis Forbes would not like 
you to show much interest in my movements, you 
know.” 

“Sir Denis Furbes has made me ashamed of 
him. My dear young lady, 1am an old mau, I 
have had daughters of my own and jos) them. 
Won't you let me help you for their sakes ?” 

The tears stood in Violet's eyes. 

“T have a echome of my own, andif that auc- 
cecda I shall need help from noone, If you will 
promise never to betray me to. Sir Denis I will 
write to you from time to time, just to let you 
know how it fores with your old friend's 
widow?” 





but a brief epace ; but no time could give bim 
back the faith which had been shattered by the 
discovery of Lady Helen's worldlinesa ; sud no 
time would wipe away the blot on the Forbes 
eseutcheon wrought them by Sir Douglas's 
marriage. 

| Provide for her |” cried Denis, dashing down 
the doctor’s letter. “ He must think me a saint 
to propose such a thing, If she were so utterly 

i vile that poor Douglas's eyes were opened to his 


“ You kave my promise.’ : 
‘‘And if I am ever very poo, if everything 
looks black, and I sorely need a friend, I am not 
| co proud, De, Ward, but I would write to you 
| aud crave the hely I have refused this morning. 
With that he was more content: He-shook 
hands, and called down Heaven's blessing on the 
slight, girlish-looking relative who was both wife 
and widow, and wha, that afternoon, was to leave 
her husband’s houre penniless, alone, for ever. 
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CHAPTER lV. 

Wes left Denis Forbes spending his leisure in 
literary pursuits, and. still a welcome guest in 
fashionable circles, His leave began early ; and 
hearing that a series of papers on the towns on 
the Rhine would be welcome to his editor he 
started for Germany. He had not been therea 
month when the mews came of his cousin's 
death. aA 

“Y should -like to have seen him again,” 
thought the young man, a little remozeefally, 
“T’'m sorry we parted bad friends. I don’t sup- 
pore that dreadful person he married will ever 
have the civility to aek me to the funeral,” 

But the matter was not to be dismissed. Two 
letters reached hima that same week, one from 
the lawyer, announcing that he was Sir Douglas's 
sole heir ; the other from Dr. Ward, urgivg him 
to provide suitably for the widow. We know 
how he replied. He lingered in Germany until 
his papera were completed, and then went to 
London—made all the necessary preparations for 
leaving the army, and converting himself into a 
country gentleman, -He tried Lard not to think 
of Lady Forbes. He wondered much what she 
had said to his proposal, and whether the Castle 
was free from her; bub hardly liked to put the 
questions, 

"You will find great improvements at the 
Castle, Sir Denis,” his lawyer told him, blandly. 
“ Your cousin spent thousands on decorating it 
for hia bride.” 

“Ab,” Denis was uncomfortable; but he 
plunged bravely into the subject. 

1 suppose you have seen Lady Forbes?” 

The lawyer shock his head, 

‘*T never bad that pleasure. Her ladyship 
was hardly in England after the murriage un- 
til that short stay at the Castle which ended so 
fatally.” 

“ Andis she there now 1” 

‘* Where, Sir Denis?” 

“Castle Forbes. I don’t want to urge any 
indecent haste in her departure ; but of course, a 
man likes to feel bis house is his own.” 

“ Of course; but Custle Forbes is quite at 
your disposal, The widow has been gone some 
time,” 

* Some time |" 

“T believe she /efttwo doys after her hueband’s 
funeral. I understood Dr, Ward co, Sir Denis.” 

“And where has she gone?’ ‘ 

“T have no idea.” 

Sir Denis looked amezed. 

“She muat have left her address, I under- 
took to provide for her; and how is the income 
to be paid unless we koow her whereabouts ¢” 

Doubtless Dr, Ward knows where Lady Forbes 
is. I never thought of inquiring.” 

Sir Denis went down to Oastle Forbes that 
very evening. He had te'egraphed to announce 
his arrival; and all the servants were gathered 
in the hall to do him honour. 

Mr, James Carey was conspicuous amongst 
them. He expected very handsome treatment 
from the new baronet in consideration of past 
services, particularly of that letter written from 
Whitby, 

Sir Denis hardly noticed him, The man was 
so mized up in his mind with his last interview 
and quarrel with his cousin that he would 
gladly have dismissed him on the spot, 

The housekeeper attended her pew master to 
his rooms to receive his orders; but Sir Denis 
apparently had none to give. Mrs, Webb had 
been his own old nuree, and with the freedom of 
& valued retainer she breke the silence. 

“We're right glad to welcome you home, Sir 
Denis, The Castle has been but aead place this 
last year,” 

‘Was my cousin’s death sudden?” 

“ Fearfully sudden atthe last, Sir Denis,” 

“TI suppose his wife was with him,” 

“She never left him, He couldn’d bear her 
out of his sight, He just worshipped the ground 
she trod on.”’ 

Denis sighed. 





Mrs, Webb ‘elt embarrassed, 

'*My lady had a sweet face, Sir Denis, I 
never wondered at the marriage after I had once 
seen her.” 

‘And they were happy }” 

“Happy as the master had never looked 
before, The will came upon us like a thunder- 
clap; not bub what it’s good news to see the 
old place in the family still,’’ 

The next day wasSunday, Sir Denis went to 
church as usual, and waited in the porch to 
waylay the doctor. 

“T thought you were going to cut me, Ward,’ 

The village surgeon looked annoyed, 

‘Pye never been more annoyed in my life, 
he said, coldly, ‘than by your letter. I have 
kuown you froma child, and I didn’t think euch 
meanness was in you.” 

" Come, we are tooold friends to quarrel. If 
you really insist on taking up Lady Forbes’s 
cause as if it were your own [ don’t mind in- 
creasing her allowance to any reasonable amount 
for your sake.” 

"You can’t.” 

Sir Denis stared. 

“T don’t think I ehould fiad any particular 
diffic. \ty in the matter.’ 

* She has gone away.” 

“Bub not veyond the powers of the post.” 

" Ft’s no laughing matter, Sir Denis,” cried the 
older man, haughtily, “You may think your 
riches all powerful ; I cou assure you they are 
not, You have achieved your will. The wife 
your cousin idolized—whom he blessed with his 
last breath—-is a wanderer from anyihing good 
and pleasant, Lady Forbes haz gone out into 
the world to fight her own babiles, and if she 
starves, or in her misery seeks a suicidal grave it 
will be your doing.” 

“ Nonsense,” cried Denis, sharply. ‘‘She is no 
romantic, love-sick gil, She won't starve or yet 
drown herself. When she finde independence 


| painful she'll appeal te you fer the help she re- 


jected.” 

“J would rather not discuss her,’ returned 
the Doctor, quietly. ‘' I think you Lave wronged 
her cruelly. I believe if your cousin had lived an 
hour longer he would have altered that unjust 
will, but the law is in your favour.” 

“Do you want to quarrel with me, Ward?” 

1 don’t particular!y mind.” 

But Sir Denis did mind, He had a very 
warm regard for the old doptor ; and after a faw 
more hot words they agreed ‘hao the subject of 
Lady Forbes should never be mentioned between 
them, and their old intimacy should continue, 

The Lavgleys were at the Manor, and very 
warm was the invitation degpatche ~ .o Sir Denis 
to join them there. 

A certain Lady Florence, varely a year the 
senfor uf Mr. Dugdale’s wife, was -reported to be 
the image of her sister Helen, but Dents never 
journeyed to the Manor to judge of the truth of 
the report, 

He bore the loss of Lady Helen Dugdale better 
than he had anticipated. He had rot particu- 
larly admired her conduct that season, Emanci- 
pated fron maternal control, she eeemedtikely to 
be noted for her fastness, and if {here wasa thing 
Denis hated it was fastness, so perbeps he was 
resigued to the blow dealt out to him by fate 
last December. 

He busied himself with hie estates, tock up all 
the duties of a country gentleman, ond tried t 
believe he was happy. 

There was an election for the county early the 
llewing year, and he came forward at a candi. 

ate, 

He was retarned at the head of the poll, aud 
when he went up to London early in February it 
was with the right to place the magic letters 
“MP.” after his name, 

But, in spite of. his honours, in spite of the 
success which attended him and the popularity 
he enjoyed, there was @ void in his life, 

Sir Devis had loved Douglaay Forbes slmoct as 
an elder brother; he had nob got over missing 
him 3 he yearned for a res! home, and began to 


” 


“At his tiaie of Efe such infatuation seems | falter in hie Cenial of second love. Must his 


madness, He had outgrown a young man’s 


whole future be lorely becatrss, Lady Helen had 


folly ; but he was rot quite in his second child- | been false } 
So he went into society aud fulfilled its duties. 


hood,” 


| thought « 
! 
} 
i 


He was introdueed to every marriageable youre 
lady of Polgravia, and tried hard to Ax on one as 
the lasting ornament of his heme. 

; some, he liked others; but he never four 
particular fair face which liogered in his mor ory 
as the face of the young girl he had me’ by 
chance on the bright Aoril day which witnesed 
Lady Helen's marriigo, 

Tt was April again now, and some strange im- 
pulse provopted him one afternoon to turn away 
from fashionable haunts to the quiab street 
whither he had escorted his grey-robed princess, 
Be did not know what he meant, what } 

d. for by this resolution, ouly the 
m him a longing to see her facs agata—to 
near her eweet voice, 

She had spoken of spending the summer 
abroad ; but now, twelve months later, surely 
she had returned! Perhaps that very afternoon 
she might bs going to pay a visit to her humble 
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f friend, 


He turned down the narrow street, which 
was almost deserted, -He recoguised the honse 
| at a glance, and noticed a card in the window of 
|} apartments to let, Ho was not in want of any 

apartments. He certainly had never dreamed of 
| staying in that locality, but some uncontrollable 
| ixopulse made hiny knock at the door, 
|. The same little maid appeare?. Yes, they had 
| the rooms to let. She would call her mistress i 

the gentleman would please si 
But Denis waited. so long t! be thought 
| eeriously of going away before the door opened, 
| and the musical tone he remembered so we!! said 
| simap!y,—~ 
|} “Tam very sorry Mra: Gorgon fg out, but} 
| think I can give you any inforraatfon you desire 
t was tho face which had haunted bia a1) 








vr 
hese months, but, oh! how changed, She wore 
esp mourning now instead of her sofr, cre 
raneries, 

| Phe graceful figure |. oked slighter. 
| more wistful than of yore, Denis could nob un-~ 
| derstand it. She spoke as ff she lived ther 
Well, it was a change after the Chariog Urc 
Hotel, 

He collected his thoughts and inquired the 
terms. He wondered if she reraembered thei: 
meeting of a year ago, He fancied so by te 
heightened colour with which she answered him. 
Sir Denis asked a few questions aud promised to 
call again when Mrs, Gordon should be ab home. 
| “Esupppseit is a healthy neighbourhood 3.’ 
| he said, suddenly. “Do you live here?” 
it ived here for several mouths,”’ 


t 
| d 
U 


The face 
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| Yes; T have 
He saw her lip trembie as she answered |in 
|  "orgive me, I did pot ‘mean to be inquisi- 
tive, but I have never forgotten our first meel 
ing. 1 fear you have had heavy trouble tiace 
then.” 

He looked at her crape-trimmed dresz, and ike 
understood the queation he left unasked. 

** Yes, [ am quite alone in the world now, 
with a strange, sad smile; “and I have Jeane 

» know London thoroughly, TI shouldn't troavle 
you now to find me Cambridége-stree!.” 

“Tt was no trouble,” 
| He went away ina state of mingled eurprie 











and disrasy. He had found her, aud sho » 
| bumble station, 
| She was juat as sweeb and pracefu! ( 
|} remembered her, but she lived in email 
lodging and admitted she was alone in the world. 


! Sir Denis forgot how strongly he had rm mon- 
| alrated with his cmasin on his infatuati } 

| forgot everything but that Mrs. Gordou's 

| moved his heart as Iady Helen had nov 

He posseseed a town mansion, laxu:? 

; bers in Piecadilly, He did not in the k 

| a residence In Cambridge-street, and yet he went 
| there the following afternoon quite 1eac! 

{ 









engage one. 

Mra. Gordon was precisely what he h.! ¢ 

pected~—a faded, broken-down gentlewoaman 

She seemed oply too thankful te mee! with 

tonant, and ff Sir Denie assented to her terms 
th an slinosh suspicious alacrity she neve 

Fauy itl 

le told. ber that he was very much fro: 
home, would probably stey there only two vight 

j out of the sever, but that he wanted a quiet 
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place to read and study. Mrs, Gordon declared 
that Cambridge-street was very quiet, 

“There are no children,” she said, civilly. 
“T live alone, and I have only one other 
lodger.” 

“A gentleman |” 

“No, a young lady. When she was a child I 
was housekeeper in her father’s house, He was 
oue of Eagland’s merchant princes, but he failed, 
au’ theu died almost suddenly.” 

Sir Denis drew a breath of relief. He was 
right ; his stray princess was really no low-born 
creature. 

“ And so she lives with you! I daresay it is 
» pleasant arrangement for you both.” 

“She has lived with me over since her 
husband's death. Poor child! She is young to 
be a widow.” 

Sir Denis went home as one who walked on 
air. He bad found his princess, and she was free, 
3he was worthy to utate with the old line of 
Forbes, 

if only he could win her love he should be the 
1appiest of men; and so, feeling like an arch- 
conspirator the while, he packed a small portman- 
tesu, and the next day took p >ssession of his new 
cesidence. 

Forbes was not a very remarkable name, Mes, 
Gordon's smal! household would never associate 
their new inmate with the wealthy baronet and 
member of Parliement, whose country seat was 
ye of the show places in Eagland. 

There was no daceit Deuis urged, in suppress- 
ing his title if he gave his true mame. S> having 
stified his conscience, or endeavoured to, he duly 
installed himself iu Oambridge-street as Mr. 
iorbes ; and Mrs. Gordon, who thought he had 
& learned look, putting his appsarance aud his 
remark about quict together, informed her 
dear young friend that he was studying for the 
Bar—a statement that the good old Iady firmly 
bolleved, 


CHAPTER VY, 


Sommer had come, “Mr.” Forbas was still 
Mrs. Gordon's tenanb, and the melancholy widow 
did not kaow how to praise him auffisiently. He 
was the beat lodger she had aver had; he 
rarely occupied his rooms more than two days a 
woek, and yet he paid full terme as a matter 
of course. 

“TI don't like him,” returned 
tenant, in rather a dissatisfied tone, when the 
old lady was singing Denis’s praises ; ‘ he’s too 
mysterious,” 

Mrs, Gordon exclaimed, “My dear Violet, how 
can you say sof He's as open as the day.” 

The girl, who for a few brief months had been 
called my lady, who for a short time had had 
every luxury money could buy poured at her 
feet, shook her head, 

"Toere is something strange about him, 
Goody ; he never has any letters, no one ever 
comes to see him. If he really is studying, why 
Joesn't he stay at home to do it?” 

Mrs. Ray, as Douglas Forbes’s widow had 
elected to call herself, had unmasked her fellow- 
tenant's name, but she never guersed thit the 
same roof sheltered her and her enemy; she 
might never have guessed it bub for an accident, 

Oae afternoon, when she was returning from 
her puplls (Violet toiled hard now at music 
essons fur daily bread) she stopped before a 
popular library to gaze at the array of photo- 
graphs ia the window, and there, among the 
eslebrities, was Mrs, Gordon’s favourite, 

Violet eatered ths shop, and asked cimply 
whose likeness it was. Tae proprietor seemed 
shocked at her ignorance, as he answered {t was 
Sic Dents Forbes, M.P., whose speeches were the 
talk of Loudon. 

Tae young widow drew down her veil, and 
left the shop. What did it mean} Why had 
the man with whose fame the whole ci'y rang 
hidden himself in those humble Cambridge street 
lodgings ? 

A burning blash dyed her cheek ; she knew 
that she never saw him without their acqusint- 
ance despening. She had told Mrs, Gordon she 


the other 


did not like him, but ~ knew - never lost au 
op’ nity of paying ber attention. 

e was her A te, the man who had heaped 
insult upon her, She remembered her husband 
calliog him fascinating. Well, she admitted his 
claim to the praise, 

Time had passed very eadiy with Vivleb; she 
came s‘raight from Castle Forbes to her old 
friend, She told Mrs, Gordon simply that she 
was 8 widow, and poor, She meant to earn her 
living, so she at onc) dropped the name of Lady 
Forbes, and depriving ber maiden cognomen of 
its first letter, she introduced herself as Mrs. 
Ray. Her sweet face, pathetic smile, and deep 
mourning dress interested people, and by dint of 
hard work she realized the large income of two 
pounds s week, It was noba very liberal sum, 
but at least ib was more than the sllowance 
offered her by her husband's heir. It suffired 
her daily wants, and if she grew paler aad 
thinner in the sweet summer sunshine there 
was no one to take alarm. 

She turned to walk home, fall of her min 
discovery, when the subject of it came tow 
her, a stile of pleasure on his face. 

“This is a fortunate meeting, Mrs. Ray! I 
am just going home. I hops you will allow me 
to escort you?” 

Violet raised her dark eyes to his face. 

“Dies ‘home’ mean Clarges-strest, Picca- 
dilly, or Mrs, Gordon’s apartments, Sir Denis 
Forbes 1” 

Denis looked dismayed. 

You have discovered my secret *” 

‘*T have discovered your deception |" 

** And you are angry?” 

“Tt is nothinz to do with me.” 

“If you would only let me explain !” 

They were in a secluded part of St. James's 
Park, Danis spoke with a passionate eagerness. 
Violet felo her resolution falter ; bub she remem- 
bered the cruel slurs cast on her by this man, 
and answered coldly, — 

“Tt’s n0 busivess of mine.” 

“It may be,” he anid, eageriy. “I only 
know I would rather the whole world misjudged 


condemn me unheard. Sit down here and listen 
to my story.” 
In perfect silence she obeyed, but her head 


| was turned away. Through all the conversation 


she never again raiséd her ayes to his. 

‘Do you remember the first time I saw 

ou?” 

" Perfectly.” 

“You told me you had just come from 
France ; that a were going ou to Germany.” 

" Very possibly,” 

“Tat one very meeting influenced my whole 
life. No other face could dispel yours from my 
memory. I never guessed you were another 
man’s wife ; I thought of you as a young girl 
an honest heart migh* win,” 

Neither by word or look did she interrupt 


m. 
“T think I always belfeved we should meet 


again, I am not a superstitious mau, but it 
seemed to mae impossible you could have been 
allowed to make such an impression on ma if I 
was never to be bat a etranger to you. I 
cherished the hope of seeing you; when, four 
months later, riches aud estates came to me, my 
first thought was that whou I found you | 
should have a position worthy of your beauty 
to offer you.” 

"A position that you obtained by wronging 
the iunocent, You see, Sir Denis, I have heard 
something of your story.” 

" You are unjust.” 

**You were something more than unjust to 
Lady Forbes.” 

“T agreed to provide for her.” 

‘But how?” 

Denis looked troubled. 

“Don’t reproach me with her fate. Do you 
think when I heard of her death I was not full 
of remorse? I tell you, when Dr. Ward came 
to me and brought me her farewell letter, I felt 
| L would gladly have given up rank and fortune 

to restore her to life,’ 
(Continued on page 475.) 





me than that you did. You cannot refuse to | 
hear my defence ; you are too sweet and true to | 


ROSAMOND’S HUSBAND. 


—0i— 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ir was a curious «>iacidewce that as the Rec- 
tor and his guest wore passing down the flats 
at the back of the coanor, a white figure should 
be leaving over the old wooden garden-gate, 
Q tite—quite accidentally, we do assure a ! 

“Thera is Miss Rose! Poor child, it would 
be a charity to take her fora walk! I 
she is afraid to venture out alone!” said Mr, 
Camerou. “I'll beckon her,” which he did in- 
mediately, suiting the action to the word with 
® big blackthorn stick ; aud in five minutes Miss 
Rose, with cheska the colour of her name, and 
elightly out of breath, was beside them. 

he and the Rector put the stranger a good 
long way on the rosd home, and the time passed 
so quickly that they seemed to have been only 
in company about a _guarter-of-an-hour, when 
Mr. Cameron, at a cross road, cried halt, enough ! 

Ib was very novel experiencs to Rosamond to 
be walking alohe between two men, gaily con- 
versing and laughing, and listening, aud enjoying 
herself extrentely, instead of moping round the 
gerden all alone. 

True, she could have walked now and then 
with Mr. Cameron, but he generally preferred 
to do his botanizing by himself. She never liked 
to teli herself bluntly that all her delight was 
entirely derived from the strauger. 

He had much to say—he had travelled and 
read; and from the way he talked to Mr. 
C meron, he must be clever, she told herself, and 
it wos like breathing aoother atmosphere to meet 
another young fellow-creature, who had the 
long summer days of life before him like herself, 
and who carried a light heart in his bosom, and 
looked on the world with smiling, expectant eyes; 
aud could laugh and ran, and did not talk of 
old times, as one who had done with life and 
living, like all her grandmother’s household 
instead of being ready to enj»yand make most 
of the present hour, as she was. 

“What adelicious evening this was,” she aald 
to herself, ag she walked aloog the narrow, grass- 
. lined road, Never had the way seomed so short 
—the time prssed so quickly, ani it came te au 
end, of course; and whilst the Rector was poking 
some weeds out of tho ditch with his stick Allan 
found time to eay, ‘i shall see you again on 
Tuesday,” ere he wrung her hand in @ much 
stronger grasp than be was aware of, and bade 
her good-bye. 

The visit to Mra. Dane was duly paid; but, 
alas! he came early, and Rosamond was out, had 
gone amessage tothe village for her grandmother. 

Mr. Gordon was ushered in by Moggs, aud 
conducted upstairs to the old lady’s own sanc- 
cum, where she was sitting in a high-backed chair 
near the window, 

The room was large, ani looked ‘but on the 
pleasant ground, but it was low, and the windows 
were narrow and smali, 

Allround the lower part of the walls a set o! 
book-cases ran, crammed with very old musty- 
lookiug books, travels, Rambler's sermons; over 
the book-cases bh sporting-coloured prints, 
dock-tatled horses, hounds, coaches-and-four o/! 
once extraordinary renown ; stuffed foxes’ heads, 
whips, and horse shoes testified to someone's 
taste for hunting; and on the floor over the 
carpet was the tanued skin of sa old white 
horse. 

Allan Gordon .never dreamt that these were 
the household treasures of the tottering old lady 
who had risen to receive him, and quayered 
out her thanks with a high chirrupy voice. 

Maggs would like to have stayed in the room, 
but was motioned imperiously away, and went 
very reluctantly—for this was what she called 
| “one of madam's bad days, when she was 4 
little queer in her head.” 

Atter discoursing quite rationally for some 
tine, the old lady suddenly paused, and staring 
bard at her visitor, said, apropos of nothing, — 

“Tom Fletcher! Yes, he is like poor Tox, 
but looks are nothing. Ay, Tom was as good 
& man on a horse as ever put his foot in & 
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stirrup; this fellow, what ishe? On the rail- 
way, but be looks a gentleman all the same, I 
daresay,” chucaling foolishly. 

“ He is taken by er pretty face, as many a one 
will be; but that’s nothing |” talkiog away ber 
thoughts aloud, with her eyes fixed upov the 

ev. “I daresay I did wrong to ack him 
, but as she’s out there’s no harmdone! He 
is just the sort of young spark to take a girl's 
eye, but Rose must marry a lord, not 8 common 
mao on the railway. No, no, no!" again chuck- 


lin o 

Kula Gordon listened to this soliloquy with 
amazement—the old lady gabbled on so fast 
that she had poured out eentence after sentence 
before he had time to rally himself, 

“ She’s out of her mind, in her dotage, poor 
old lady,” he said, rising; “and I won't stay 
here, It’s as bad as eavesdropping.” 

So he rose to go, and coming over made a little 
speech, rather nervously for him, and took his 
leave, 

That room was the Palace of Truth, and no 
mistake, and he did not fancy the situation. 

"Come back! come back!” pene cory 
Dane, as he closed the door; “he has had 
auy cake and wine! He must have some cake 
and wine! Maggs--Mseggs!”., tearing at the 
bell, but he did not return; and Meggs, meet- 
ing him on the stairs, gleaned from his face that 
the old lady “had been a bit queer.” 

In the hall he met Rosamond just come in. 

* Oh, how early you bave come!” in a tone 
of keen disappointment. ‘I suppose you have 

your visit to grandmamma, and are going 
away!” to which he, of course, replied that he 
had, and was just taking leave, 

I will let you out by the garden, then,” she 
said ; “ it’s a short cut,” leading the way down 
some stepe—down a long, narrow, paseage, and out 
of a glass door into e-ground—very, 
very, very slowly; and they walked down 
to the gate, and for fully five minutes they 
stood talking before he opened it and passed out. 

“ Five, if not ten,” said Maggs to herself, as 
abe watched them from an upper window. 

There were a good many meetings after this. 

Mr, Cameron took Rosamond out botanising, 
aud it was a curious fact that almost always they 
accidentally fell in with Mr, Gordon out survey- 
ing, and the poor, purblind man would go along 
rooting and picking among mosses, and examin- 
ing objects with his microscope with great 
minuteness, aud never seeing what was so plain 
aod so glaring under his very nose, viz., that the 
young — his companions, bad fallen head- 
over-ears in love with each other. 

Allan Gordon first felt pity and admiration for 
the forlorn, companionless girl, buried alive in 
that remote and pity is akin to some- 
thing else—something else which, in his case, 
followed very rapidly indeed ; and she—she had 
aever had a young companion near her age before, 
to whom she could talk freely ; for “ friend- 
ships” and English conversation were alike for- 
bidden at school, and she prattled away whilst 
old Mr, Cameron groped in the hedgerows, 
sbout all her smail joys and sorrows, her trivial 
hopes and fears, and showed him the mirror of a 
mind — was startlingly innocent and trans- 
paren 

We need not pause to trace the rapid steps by 
which they fell in love, and went through the 
Fret, to them both, _ and novel experi- 
ence of “‘ Love's young dream.” 

_Allan Gordon had not the faintest idea that 
the simple but beautiful girl to whom he had 
xiven his heart was an heiress. There was no- 
thing in her surroundings—nothing in the severe 
vid fashioned simplicity of the Manor House to 
point to such an idea, 

_ He imagined her to be a kind of poor relation 
living on the bounty of old Mrs, Dane; and Mr, 
Cameron, who could have told another tale, was 
quite too much taken up in the active search for 
® rare lycopod, said to have been heard of on the 
Marshes, to trouble his head about retailing 
village goasip, 

Just at this juncture—this particular crisis, 
before a word had been spoken, or a hint given 
by Allan—he got a sudden summons to return at 
cuce to London, 








His father was seriously ill—dying, and it was 
in answer to a little note from Allan that Roea- 
mond was hurrying over the graes with fying 
footsteps that summer afternoon. 

He was standing by a little foot-bridge, 
looking very and graver than usual, and 
advanced eagerly to meet her as she spproached, 

“Forgive me!” were the first words he 
uttered, “for sending for you in such » cavalier 
fashion ; but necessity knows uo law. I must 
go to London by the mail, and a trap is now 
waiting to take me over, but! could not go with- 
out a word with you. See!” beckoning up 
a eplendid collie dog, “I have got you a guardian 
—his name is Laddfe. You may wander far and 
wide in safety, and woe be to the person that 
molests you, once you and he are friends! I got 
him down for you expressly, hoping your grand- 
mother will allow you to accept him.” 

“Oh, thank you, very, very much, Mr, Gor- 
don, How kind of you!” said Rosamond, grate- 
fully. ““Wbat a beauty he is! Of course 
grandmammsa will lep me have him! Poor 
grandmamma, her mind is very odd. She does 
nob understand much sometimes—but,” paling a 
little, “I hope your father is not very ill!” 

“ T hope not, for he is all 1 have in the world !” 
hnekily-—‘‘ the only tie I have in England, Only 
for him I would have been abroad, making s 
fortune, long ago, but I never !eave him!” 

“ And when he is better shall you come back ?” 

“That will,” epeaking with an effort, " de- 
am on you,. Rosamond!” he said, looking ai 

er steadily, 

“On me!” her face colouring to {the hue of 
the sunset behind her: 

“You know very well that I love you, darling, 
and if you will love me and say you will marry 
me some day, I shall come back. I would not 
ask you this so—so suddenly, but for circum- 
stances, and you have no one to appeal to--no 
relations, I may say, or friende—nothing to ask 
but your own heart, I am not rich, but I shall 
get on; and you have not been accustomed toa 
grand house. What do you say, Rosamond?” 
he asked, eagerly, his face pale with emotion, 

Rosamond made no immediate answer with 
her lips, but her eyes spoke for her, and pre- 
sently she placed a timid hand in his, and 
whispered, “yes” —a very faint, but still audi- 
ble yes. 

“You are not saying this because I am the 
only man you have ever seen, Rosie, darling? 
Tell me truly now, and don’t let me find ib out 
afterwards when it would kill me, my lovely, 
little lonely white Rose! Are you sure you love 
me a little }” 

“ Quite—quite sure!” and then they sealed 
their troth with a kiss—with half-a-dozen on his 
side; and then Rosamond shed a few tears as 
they said ce on the narrow wooden foot- 
bridge by the light of a most gorgeous sunzet ; 
anda few minutes later Rosamond, leading her 
new guardian by a chain, was running home 
across the Marshes with wet eyes and throbbing 
— no lese a person than “an engaged young 

yy: . 





CHAPTER V. 


RosaMonp carried her t secret in her own 
bosom for many days, and lived in a condition of 
mental beatitude. Her mind to her a 
ingdom was; she spent her days making 
friends with Laddie, thinking of Allan, and help- 
ing to nurse her grandmother, for the old lady’s 
mind had now entirely given way. 

She had had lettere from Allan—long letters. 
How greedily she devoured them! How often 
she went over them, favourite parts of them 
2 y—people not in love would hardly be- 

eve | 


After gin an imbecile state for some 
months old Mrs. Dane died, and Rosamond was 
left entirely alone, and dependent on her own 
resources, Mr, Cameron was kind and sympa- 
thetic; but he would have been kinder and 
tenderer to her had she been a rare British fern ; 
and the Blacks were a couple who were always 


wrapped up in themselves and their age | 
ailmente, and after a time Allan's father died, 








too, of that slow and sure disease, creeping 
paralysis ; and the young couple, who met once 
more at the foot-bridge in the waning autumn 
evening, were now both in deep mourning, and 
both alone in the world, for Mrs, Brand seemed 
in no burry to return to England, 

She had a step-daughter whom she was anxious 
to launch into matrimony before che set her face 
homewards, little thinkicng of her own daughter 
living all alone in the solitary, dreary Manor 
House, who tight be getting into any amount ci 
mischief. 

“T have two pieces of bad news for you, Rosa- 
mond,” he said, gravely, after their first greet- 
ing was over, “and one good bit. Which will 
you have first }” 

“Ob, the good, of course!” she answered, 
promptly. 

How tall and grown-up you look in this lorg 
black gown!” he remarked, gazing ab hex 
fondly. 

‘But Iam grown-up,” she answered eagerly, 
‘Nearly eighteen, if you please; and now tel! 
me what your news is at once.” 

** The news is this, that I have been offered a 
first-rate appointment in New Zealand on @ rail- 
wey, and am going to take It. I shall make 
quite a little fortune ont there; but I shall— 
and here is a bit of bad news, darling--I shal! 
be away at lenst twosgears,” 

“But you will take me,” she returned, de- 
cidedly, 

“No—no; you must nob talk of it, You 
must not tempt me; it would be out of the 
question out there, I shal! be liviog in a Jog hut 
or a tent all my time, and in the bush among 
navvies. You must be patient ; it will be easier 
for you than for me.” 

“Must you go, and why !” 

“For your sake, Rosie, only, so that you may 
begin life with a good start. Remember you are 
not eighteen yet, and I am only twenty-six ; two 
years will pass———” 

“Bub supposing you were to die,” she said, 
the teare now rolling down her cheeks, “ away 
from every one in that far-off country—-no 
friends, no one near you ?” 

T must take my chance, like everybody else,” 
he said. “The time, you will find, will run 
round fast,” 

“ And for two whole years ?” she cried. 

“Yes; 1 have signed an agreement to that 
effect, and without telling you, for fear my cour- 
age would fail, so it’s done.” 

“ And when must you go!” 

“Tn a month,” 

“Oh, Allan! How could you doit? And I’m 
all alone in the world,” sobbing bitterly, with 
her small face buried in her hands. 

There were something euspiciously like tears in 
Allan’s eyes as he made a great effort over him- 
self, and said,— 

"Tt was on your account I did it, Rosa- 
mond,” 

“Then it was very cruel and wicked of you,” 
she cried, passionately. “Two whole years! My 
mother will be home, and you don’t know what 
she ls, or what she will make me do, J had-— 
and this is my bad news—a letter from her last 
mail, and, Allan, she won’t hear of my being en- 
gaged to you, She is dreadiully, dreadfully an. 
gry, and says she forbids me ever to seé you 
again, or to write to you,” producing a thin, 
much-crossed, ecratchy-looking letter from her 
pocket. ‘But I won't give you up, I have 
never even seen her. She does not feel like my 
mother, and I—I love you; but, dear Allan, 
don’t go away and leave me, or you don’t know 
what may happev. I’ve no strength of character, 
as grandmamma used to say ; 1’m always led, 
whether I like it or no,” 

“Do you mean to tell me that you can’t an- 
swer for your own constancy, because say so ab 
once, and tei] me the truth plainly; better let 
me go now than keep me on to cast me off in 
after years,” 

“Ob, Allan, you must not look at me like 
that; you frighten me, You know I shall never 
love anyone else, never ; but I might be made to 
marry someone else, Remember, I am only an 
ignorant country girl, with po one but you for 
my friend,” taking his hand in both of hers, and 
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ll travel up together to Miss Phippa’s 


in, and have a cup of tea, dear! You 
all! It's my house now, ab least 
ac never mind Maggs.” ‘ 


CHAPTER VL. 
week later saw the young couple 
r London, Abd least, Rosamond was 
hirty milea short of the metropolis, 


ver been there, never. been in “any | 


n her life, and was just like a 

'wo days later, ono November morniog, when 

be day wag eo tuick they corld mot see across 

‘he church itself waa lit by 

as ouch of ib a3 was required— 

Allan and Rosamond were married by special 

iconse. No one was present but thec slerk and 
cuer 

ome young couple had spparehilg 

ds, or were they making a runaway 


The man looked fully we!l able ‘to. mind him 
i his affairs. Te was evidently belonging 

the upper ten. 
appeared bewildered and frightened, 
th pretty acd hap ry. my as her hua- 
ave his arm, aud ted her down thea aisle, 
easy for anyone to see, as they looked 
hem, that it was a veal, old-fashioned love- 


Ih vir 
ne pita 


rivate brougham was waiting for them, and 
»y drove off to Victoria aa well as the fog per- 
itted, arrived at the Lord Warden at Dover, 
and crossed by the mail boat to Paris, 
was all like a dream to Rosamond. The 
“Rue de Rivoli,”’ the dazzliog shops, the 
rts, operas, picture galleries, 


yas this the same world and in the saine | 


as Drydd ? 
> proud she was of her 
How well he contrasted with other 
aople in her opinfon! How clever h> was! 
ie spoke Freuch like a native ; he told her cal 
t was iz roe about places and pictur 
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r mind wa 

& chill, dark place, now opening itac 
sun, 

She felt miserably stupid, enfidian, and yauche; 

sho was uone of the three. She had a pative 
inborn grace of manver, & natural good-breeding, 
sn an air of distinction—mere girl as she looked 

t tided her over all difficulties, tad Allan 
beautiful 
wife, 

She had never seen Allan fn evening-drees—- 
the touchstone of a gentleman—uatil they came 
to Paris; it suited him well, Acd she in a soft 
white cilk and white plush opera mantie was the 


| cynosure of many eyes when th ey appeared in 
| public a 
2 


t theatres—which delighted our country 
damse!— operas or concerts. 

understood and could real and write 
fectly, but epeak it she dared not, 
couple stayed at the “ Bristol,” 


Our young 


had a canoe aud palr every day, went about | 


to everything, and were taken from their 


| appearance to be wealthy English pesp!e ‘of 
; dlatinetion ; and it was not to be wondered at, 
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.oud's slender Greek trpe of beauty, 
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at the Porte Ss. Martin Theatre, and coming 
away the crowd was awful. Allan begged Rosa 
rinond to remain in a kind of niche on the grand 
staircace whilst he fought bis way to the front 
aud called their carrisge ; but Roeamoud was too 
attractive-looking a young lady to be left alone in 
euch a public pface. 

She was uct molested by the vativer of gallant 
France, but by two young men from ber own 
country, who seeing au extremely pretty, timid 
aac girl waiting rather aloof aud alone, 

costed her with vulgar compliments and press- 
thie entreaties to be of service, to fetch her a 
bas Vg za to seo her home. 

rs. Allan Gordon had no presence of mind, 
a. ho counige. She was still a ehy country 
girl, except when Allan was by to back her up ; 
and very lovely she looked as she stood on the 
stairs, wrapped in her white plush mantle, 
and holdiog her head very high, but all the 
time trembling all oves, and searching vainly in 
the crowd for her husband with beautiful 
startled eyes. 

One of her persecuto: S-was far more obnoxious 
than the other, He was very ehort and rather 
atout, with prominent goggling blue eyes, an 
eyeglass, very thin, light hair, and ditto 
moustache, a _red complexion, very large 
solitaire etud, very large, pointed, patent-leather 
ehocs. He was esying,-— 

‘Pon my honour now, you knew it’s no good 
ree waiting for him. You'd much better let me 

ake you in har —eh?” offering an arm ; but 
ia a moment he was violently thrust aside, 80 

violently that @ mere accident saved him from 
rolling al! the way dowastairs, like the fat little 
ball he was—a shove, as he afterwards lugu- 
briously remand, “that nearly knocked all the 
breath out of his body, and sent him into the 
middle of next week "~-a shove administered by 
a tall, extremely angry-looking, dark, young 


| swel!, who, calling him an “ infernal acound: el,” 


avd ‘‘an unmitigated cad,” in a low voice shak 
ing with passion, had led the beautiful viaion in 
white proraptly dows the stairs, and put her iato 
a little, dark brovgham, and followed ber him- 
self before he and his companion had realised 
ae racy 

“ They frig xtewed me dreadfully, Allan,” eaid 
Mee, Gordon, tremulously; ‘*they looked 80 
were so familiar. I never saw them 
before, you know, I did’) know them!” 

“And IT hops you never will,” emphatically. 
‘* Brutes ! only you were with me, I’d have 
knocked that little coggied-eyed chap down, and 
pitched him into the middle ot the street, These 
snobs, the ‘Arrys” who give us such a 

ai name abroad, and no wonder. A fellow who 
behaved aa that ove did to you to-night ought 
to get twelve months’ imprisonment with hard 
labour, ’d like to go back now and thrash bim 
sounds 

Rosamond earnestly begged “her husband to 
allow his wrath to cool, and not to, be so very 


} augry. 


© Another girl would have been sbie to stand 


up for herself,” he sa‘d, discontentedly, * but 
| you are such a little chicken-bearted creature — 


any one can se@ with half an eye that trey may 
impore ov you, aud they do, 1’m very glad now | 
married you right offhand, or I'm eure you would 
have been frightened into takiog the first fellow 
Mr, Prand tuid to try his fortune—anything 
rather than say no.” 

“Well, I did not say no to you,” she re- 
turned, laughing, ‘'so don't let me hear you 
yeeon andas to those odious young men 
Vil vever ace them again, nor bother about 
them 

"y don’t half like leaving such a pretty wife a: 
you are , Ro aie, behind, and I would give axythiog 
now that I was not going, but I must. I hate 
yes, I hate to think of other men dancing with 
you, admiring you, even talking to you. Yon 
see I'm a regular Ochello!” 

“There are not likély to ba many daucea or 
matty men at Dyrdd, are there, you silly old 
Allan ¢” 

‘No! that’ ‘4 one comfort,” he said, with a sigh 
of relief. ‘' I don’t suppose you’il ses anyone be 
sides Mr. Black and Mr, Oameron between this 
and midsummer.” 
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“You would like to lock me up and keep mein 
a convent, I do believe, Allan! How horrid of 
you, and Ldon’t mind how msoy lacies you see 
out there! ”’ 

“Abt thats another matter. As long as Pm 
with you myself I don’t care; but you sre like 9 
child when you are left by yourself, and as to my 
seeing other ladies, I can take very good care of 
myself, I wish I could say the same for you. 
Here we areat the ‘ Bristol!’ I hope we shall be 


-avie to get some supper.” 


“ * * * * * 


A few days later Allan Gordon is steaming 
down the Baglieh Channe! in one of tho largest 


of the P. and O.’s Company steamers, bound for | 
‘Melbourne, vid the Suez Canal, A man is denied 


the femtnine relief of tears, but something very 
like them bugned in his eyer, ia an agonising 
manner, as he watched the white cliffs of Eogland 
fading out of sight. , 

As for Rosamond, who had returned to Drydd 
and her daily dry routine of life—her black 
dresses for her gramdmother—her gardening-— 
ber walks on the Marshes with Laddie—she felt 
ertain that her heart would break. 

She dared not give way to violent and unre- 
strained weeping indoors, but she recouped her- 
sclf when she was far away from human eye, 
with mo one to witness her grief but Laddie, 
“er Parisian costumes—Alian’s gifts—some pretty 
ornaments—shoes, fans, handkerchiefs—-were all 
securely locked away in an old preag in ber room, 
Sometimes she-took them out and looked at them 
with a beating heart and misty-eyes, 

One evening she even went 80 far as todress her- 
self in her white silk and opera cloak, gloves and 
shoes, and pretend —what a miserable pretence ib 
was |—that she was waiting for Allan’s knock at 
the door te know if she was ready |! 

There wasa lovely fan bought that day in the 
Rue-de-la-Paix, a fur and eilken wrap for cold 
drives in the Bole, her everyday dress from the 
‘Maison Roger,” There were photographs of all 
the places they had visited—Pére la Cuaize, St. 
Caapelle, Versailles, Fontainebleau ; photographs 
of themselves, large cabinet size—not taken to- 


.gether in the orthodox French fashion. There was 


a lovely album, a work-basket,'a butterfly brooch, 
a golden rosepin, Ob, Allan had spent hia hard- 
earned money like a prince, but never mind, as he 
said to hie disturbing conscience, “' Sie has never 
seen anything, she ‘haz had so little pleasure, I 
shall never have such a chance again; and, be- 
sides, one ie not taarried every day.” 

Af last; quite suddenly, both Mra, and Miva 
‘Brand came home, and Rosamond and Maggs 
were desired to meet them in London, where 
they had taken a furnished house. Rosamond 
looked forward to, and yet dreaded, this” meet- 
ine withher mother. 

What would she be like? Would she be nice, 
and kind, and ténder-hearted, a real mother ? 
Then she would go down on her knees to her and 
tell her about Allan, Dear Allan! She carried 
his letter from Malta and kis letter from Suez 
about with her sll day long inside the bosom of 
her dresa, 

If her mother was kind, aud if it wa’ true 
‘hab graidmamma was go tich, perhaps she 
would let her have a little, enough to keep Allan 
‘co England, to telegraph for bim and bring him 
wack, ‘The-very idea made hér heart jump. | 

The day of meeting came, and she and Maggs 
travelled up to London, and drove up ‘to a large, 
well-furnished house in Kensington, juét: before 
jioner. Rosamond was ushered upstsira iuto 

2 drawing-room, and found three people ex- 
pecting her:-a. bald, beaky;atoub.old gentle- 
‘aan Withared face, & fair, thin, very sbarp- 
‘eatured, withered-looking lady, and a stot girl 
wih @ good profile and thia lips, who ‘surveyed 
oer entrance with a cold, glasey, but critical 
aod hostile eye. 

Mrs, Brand kissed her davghier- on both 
cheeks, The. other two peop!s shook hande, 
1nd overall there was a cold, dul! fealing of dfé- 
sppointmen®; aud her heart sank, and & horrible 
timp began to make itaelf felt in her throat. 

“So we have met at last, Rosamond,” said’ 
her mother, leading her to @ seat. beside herself 
on the sofa, taking her hand in hers, and gazing 





| 
| 





ints her face critically: bat there was no warmth j stituted ; but she still kept her Paiisiaa ire 


in the caress nor in the glance 


Mrs. Brand did not care for the beautifal girl | 
no more than | 


who was sitting beside her—no 
the marble-chimmey plec3! She had no heart 
whatever, maternal or otherwise, She did not 
regret the infant ehe had despatched years ago 
to Eagland, She (extre nous) was delighted to 
be rid of it, and th ought io a nuisance and an 
encumbranes, The oniy person in the world 
she cared for waa herself, and she had given but 
very, very few thoughts to the only child she 
poseessed, 


Vanity, love of ease, aud of the fleshpots of | 


Ezypt filled her stony bosom. She bad been 
married, as we are aware, three times—firsd to 
handsome Tom Dane, then to Captain Evans of 
the Engineers, now to Colonsl Brand, 

Her two first husbands she had ruined hy har 
extravagance. The third was a “takefa.” He 






i thought the charming widow, Mrs. Bivans, had 


raoney. She thcught him rich, aud they were 
both equally and painfully decsived-—she the 
moat of the two; for besides himaeif and his 
debts he had two grown-up childres—a young 
mac and woman—of very large ideas iu the way 
of laying out money. 


It had been her endeavour to launch the | 


young woman, Miss Louisa Brand, into matri- 
mony before she left India, but all her exertions 
had failed, “Misa Brand had s bad figure, a bad 
temper, and a moat wicked tongue, and men 
were wise in their generation and fled in time, 
and Miss Brand's temper and general amiability 
were not improved In conseq neue. 

But a plece of luck had come to the Branda 
at lest. Old Mra, Dave was dead. She hadtoft 
aaum of money that mais her own solicitors 
even oppn their eyes and raise their eyebrows, .It 
was left in traat for her granddaughter until she 
attained the age of twenty-five, or married 
meanwhile, She was to draw the interest and be 
her daughter’s guardian, and take her into fit- 
ting and suitable eociety. The interest of Mra. 
Dane's fortune represeuted a full and clear 
£5,000 a-year, and Mre. Brand took up the 
post with alacrity, Tt was, nesdless to remark, 
not ker intention that Rosamond should marry 
until ehe was twenty-five, if then, for when ehe 
married the fortune went with her. She would 
take her into society, of course, for she loved 
gociety herself. They would all live together in 
a nice house in London, keep a carriage and pair, 
entertain a little, go ous a great deal, dress, dine, 
go fo theatres, take an autuian trip to the sea. 
side, aud enjoy themeelves very much on Rosa- 
mond’s fortune, 

And Rosamond, ignorant as a baby, saw 
nothing of this. There had peen no reading of 
the will to her, She believed (in the innocence 
of her heart) that all the hoards of Mrs. Dane 
had gone to her mother, and there was no one to 
disabuse her mind of the fact. 

Mra. Brand sab abd gaced at her daughter, 
taking in every item of her fair, high-bred face, 
and making meutal notes, She would make 

uite a sensation in the season if properly intro- 
Toca. She was of a fashionable type of feature 
now so much in vogue. 

Who could.teli where her triumphs might lead 
her and then in her train? But she must not 
marry. No,uo! Mrs, Brand would take good 
care of that, 

She looked a timid, pliable girl, easily aiarmed 
and easily led, and Ser mother felt no doubt that 
she would be able to manage her adsairably, 








} came, 





Asares 
under lock and key, and as yet ale had never 


summoned Up courage to broach the subject of 
Allan. i 
She was afraid of her mother, afraid of Miss 
| Brand, and, with all his urbanity, afraid of 
Colonel Brand. 
She had had one opanirg, and failed to speak, 


when Ler mother drew ber into her room ove 
day, very eolemaoly, and cloaed the door, ard 
anid, -— 

* About that ridiculous letter you wrote me, 
tozxamond, some time ago, I shall take no notice, 
I will pais ib over, greatly displeased as I was, 
The mera idea of your thinking of a common- 
working eugineer, who lays out a line, was quite 
monstrous, and you deserved to be put up ino 
lunatic asylum: I just called you in to tell you 
that I shall not notice it,’ condescendingly, “ and 
we need never refer to the subject. sgain You 
mentioned that f.: was leaving the coun‘ry, and 
somuch the betier| The further away |e is the 
better I am pleased |” 

Retamond tried to speak-—she felt she muet 
speak, She opened her lips, bub no sound 
Gor hearb felt dry, and her tongue 
paralysed, Nota cingle word could sho articu- 
late. 

Just ab.Ghis mon.end-the deor opened, and in 
eame Misa Brand, with a new hat on her head, 
and one ix either hand. 

“These are Louise's hate. She has sent them 
for me to see at home, and I want te know which 
you think the most becoming—the vavy-blus or 
the dark maroon. Rosamond might buy whieb- 
ever L don’t take, She wants » new hat; that 
black thing of hers ia nob reepactable |” 

Mra, Rosamond's grand opportunity was gone 


‘at anyrate, for some time—thanks to her 


cowardice, and thanks to Miss Brand and her 
millinery. 

"he days at Rochester. gardens were {ilied witis 
shopping in the morniag, as we have stated, » 
late lunch, a drive in. a nice close carriage (at 
present hired), calis, five o'clock teas, home to 
dinner, bed. 

Mrs, Brand was very busy huating up old 
Indian friends {of sng social importance, that és 
to say), and floating herscif off in the bast society 
she could manage to get into 

She touk s pew in.a fashionable church, and 
attended seryico regulariy; sho patronised 
bazaars and cliaritable concerts, and ahe took 
alarge corner house fa, Rochester-gardena on a 
lease, and gradually furnished it with great mag 
nificence, and was at home every. Tuesday oven- 
ing, with her cards, from five to seven. 

They lived in one constant whirl-—always 
buay, alwaye very much occnpied--bub never 
really doing anything of eny real importance. 

What » difference between the long drawn out 
morotonous days at Drsdd: and with cali thea 
people surroundiug her Rosamond felt quite as 
lonely as ahe had dong there, 

Her heart did not warm te any of her eur- 
roundings; they seemed to belong to another 
world, aad she dared to speak te anyone of what 
her mind was always fuil—Allan, 

The only really happy time she had was when 
she took poor Laddia (who was tied up all day 
ia the back yard), for a good run in Kensington 
Gardena, and she tried to fancy thas be and she 
were raciug over the Marshes ones more, 

These rune took place early before breakfast, 
and before the fashionable world was adirring, 





1 for Mra, Brand would have thought ib highly in:- 


She was far better-looking than sbe-expected | proper for her daughter to have been seen vareer- 


to find her; but she was bashful, nervous, and 
shy, and bad nove of her father’s force of cha- 
racter and indomitable will. 


" And so much the better!” eaid Mrs, Brand | 


to’ herself, with emphasis, 

The daya at Rochester-gardene, Kensington, 
were paseed in quite a differeut mauaer bo those 
atthe Manor at Deydd, 

After a late breakfast the ladies: sallied out 
shopping, either to seek for bargains in “the 


Grove,” or to the mors fashionable district of 
Bond-street. _ & 7 

“They all wanted a complete. outfit,” quoth, 
Mra, Brand, Rosamond included. Her black was 
put aside, and various new-coloured gowns sub- 





iog about the park alome at any later period of 


the day. 


“Mr. Brand waa comiog home!” Where 
from was not atated;: bub the fact that Mr. 
Brand was coming home had been dinned into 
Rosamond’s eara half-a-dozen times. 

He was syidently a person -of irportance, for 
there was a fass made about hie ro >, and there 
was a good deal of talk in one. way or another 
about “ I’red,” 

Rosamond. did. noi feel intersstel in his 
arrival ; her mind was chiefly on the rack abous 
the Australfan mati--there bad. not been a line 
from Alian for two weeks. Why—why did he 


* * * e 
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Mbrrate? > 


S NEVER NOTICED THAT THE YOUNG COUPLE HAD FALLEN ABAD-OVER-EARS IN LOVE WITH BACH OTHER. 


not write? Sure 
long, long letters 

Going into the drawing-room one evening a 
little later than usual, just before dinner, she | 

mud the home circle and Fred—Fred standing | 
with his back to the fire haranguing his relations 
in an authoritative manner, | 

He looked up sharply as the door opened, and | 
a very pretty tail girl In a black Spanish lace | 
dress advanced into the room in a rather 
abstracted manner, 

Pheir eyes met,and he dropped his coat tails and 
etarted asif Le had been shot, and she stopped 
Jead in the middle of the drawing-room as if she 
had been turned to stons, 

They had mutually recogn'ved each other, She | 
eaw in him the odious little goggle-eyed wretca 
who had accosted her in the vestibule of the 
Porte St, Martin Theatre, and he beheld once 
more before him the beautiful vision whose 
cavalier had handled him so rudely. 

They recovered quickly from their mutual 
amazement, and were introduced, Miss Dane 
wnerely ackuowledging the introduction by a 
haughty bow, 

‘This won't do, you know,” said Fred to him- 
self, furiously, “she is uot going to play that 
game with me, I have you under my thumb, 
my lady, for all your airs! The ideaof a girl, eaid 
o have been brought up all her life in a hole like 
Diydd, and pever, as her family imagines, mest- 
ing a soul, running off on the sly fora trip to 
Paris, doing the theatres, and amusing herself 
very pleasantly in the society of a young man! 
Oh, very nice doings, Miss Dane,”’ he said to him- 
eel, as he glanced over at the pale, perfect face 
pposite him at dinner, a face that never raised 
ite eyes to his, ‘'‘ Very nice doings indeed. 
Still waters run deep, I must have a few words 
witha yon on the subject.” 

The opportunity for these few words occurred 
the vary next day, when he found her in 
the drawing-room alone, standing on the hearth- 
rug looking into {the fire, with a ecreen in her 


next week would bring her 





hand, 


“Well, Mias Dane,” he eaid, cheerfuily, 
approaching, “the world is a very small place, 
is it not? Who would think that you and I 
had met before ?” 

‘© wonder you are nob ashamed to allude to 
it,” she said, turning on him indignantly, and 
towering over him fully six inches. ‘I wonder 
you dare to epeak to me.” 

‘Dare! ashamed! I think these expressions 
it you the best of the two, since that’s your 
tone,” said Freddy, furiously, ‘It’s a very 
nice thing indeed for a girl, whom her mother 
imagines to be buried in the country, sa innocent 
as 4 little pet lamb, rieing and going to bed with 
the birds and all that sort of thing, to be met 
by her step-brother in the vestibule of 9 theatre 
in Paris, splendidly dressed, and in the company 
of a young lord, on the aly. A young lord 
of whom no one has ever heard, and who nearly 
pitches me into kingdom-come, and drives off 
with your-innocent ladysbip in a snug Uttle 
brougham. i wonder uow who should talk of 
shame’ You will have to make it worth my 
while, and be very civil to me, Miss Rosamond 
or I'l split on you, and let Mre, Brand know 
that the lovely young lady, in whose mouth 
butter would not melt, has been off to Paris on a 
spree with some young eprig of nobility, and is 
no better than she should be !” 

“Stop,” eried Rosaniond, her face on fire, “ be 
silent, sir, He—he wne-~he is—my husband!” | 

[am sorrry to say that that the only reply Mr. 
Srand made to this piece of news was to lay one 
forefinger at the side of hie nose, and wink ip 
what he considered a very knowing manner. 

“ That's rich, butit won't go down, you know | 
Why I know that chap’s face well. He is one 
ol the Averil family—-either Lord Avevil or his 
brother—-and a yvare wild lot they are, but he 
showed his taste as usual,"’ grinning, 

“It was not Lord Averil, orany lord, It wae 
my husband, I repeat to you—my husband, Allan 
Gordon, who hae gone out to Australia as an 
engineer.” 





“ This is better and better, You have it all pat, 


I see; but, my dear girl, I don’t believe a word 
of it, begging your pardon. If you are married, 
why is it a secret)? Why did he not stay ad 
home? Any way, if it was not Lord it 
was bis brother, and that I'll swear.’’ 

“We meant to have waited till Allan came 
back, but at the last moment we married, and | 
mean to tell my mother... I am going out to 
him,” 

“Oh, a likely story! You, with all your 
money, starting off to Australia after a two-penny 
halfpenay en . Come, I like that!” 

“My money?” she echoed. “Ihave no 


money, not a shilling.” 

“Oh! Well, ’ms to say, Miss Rose, that 
the story about the engineer won’b wash with 
me. It’s a very fishy business all round, and you 
will bave to be very nice and affectionate to me, 
or, I shell ‘ tell mamma,’” 

“ Oclous, contemptible, hideous little wretch, 
I detest the very sight of you, Tell what you 
please! I give you leave te go at once, and tel} 
the world at a you like. Iam not 
afraid of you. ,»” pointing to the door, and 
speaking with the courage lentto her by being 
in a furious passion for once in her life,“ don’t 
stay standing staring a» if you were moonstruck. 
Begone, and do your worst!” Gai 


(7 be continued.) 








Iv ie easy enough to tell time by the stare: 
You have to stand in a particular place, and, to 
be accurate, about the same place each night. Iv 
& little time any cne can learn about how fast a 
star moves. Having a start from a watch, clock, 
or from sundown, it is easy enough to calculate 


the time all during the night, Of course, it 
won’t work on cloudy nights, as the sun time 
telling dose not work during cloudy days, but 
for all ordinary occasions it ia rarely that an 
Indian ever looks at a watch or clock, even if he 
has one, which is very celdom, and the Indian 
children never. 
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A GREY DAWN. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Jupits Hivrow, young as she was, possessed 
an immense amount of worldly wisdom, True 
and loyal as her mother’s daughter must have 
been, the girl yet had a touch of her great aunt’s 
shrewdness, The moment she picked up the 
ivory egg sud saw the address to herself in 
Marjory Ward’s writing she guessed some- 
thing terrible was the matter ; but she felt that 
at avy moment she might encounter Mrs. Ward 
or apy of that lady’s spies, and so she made no 
attempt to examiuve the ivory egg, but slipping 
itinto her pocket walked on briskly without once 
glancing round, It proved a wise step, as she 
had hardly reached the next turn in pe 
when she came face to face with the Major 
self. Judith had no great opinion of fathers, 
her own being—she considered—a very undesir- 
able specimen, She caw that Major Ward looked 
thoroughly uncomfortable, that his shifty eyes 
could nob meet hers, and that he wished to pass 
her with an abrupt bow ; this being the case she 
came to a full stop and pu’ out her hand, 

“T am eo glad to meet you. I want to know 
about Marjory, At the house they said rhe was 
too ill to see me,” 

‘She’s not at all the thing,” mumbled the 
Major; “ feverish, and thai. My wife means to 
keep her upstairs for a few days, 

"She seemed perfectly well yesterday. What 
does the doctor say 1” 

‘Ob, we haven’t had him yet,” said the 
Major, wishing more and more he bad not met 
Miss Hilton, “ With a house full of children 
one can’t afford a doctor for every trifling ail- 


ment.” 
* Then Mrs, Ward is more strong-minded than 
mother. She has such s dread of ion that 


when the children ail anything she has no peace 
ull the doctor has been and assured her it’s 
nothing that will run through the whole fry.” 








JUDITH PRODUCED THE IVORY BALL, BUT W4S HARDLY PREPARED FOR WHAT FOLLOWED, 


‘7 hadn’t thought of that,” said the Major, 
nonplussed. “If Marjie isn’t better I'l! send for 
Lyle to-morrow.” 

“Can I take a message for you? I puss his 
house, you know.” 

“Oh no, couldn’t think of troubling you.” 

“Well, if pega ee enough to see me to- 
morrow do leb me . She must be so dull, 
poor girl, and at least I can talk plenty of non- 
sense,” , 

Major Ward got free at last, with the intention 
of sending a note to Maybank on the morrow, 
saying that Marjory’s illness was highly in- 
fectious, Sone conscious this would be very 
difficult to achieve, since of course he had no 
intention of letting a doctor see her. 

When the Major was well out of sight Judith 
made a grimace and shook her little fist at his 
retreating figure. 

You old fox. You are hatching some odious 
acheme ; but, I’ll ke even with you yet.” 

She was half-way home when she met Dr. 
Lyle driving himseit in his old-fashioned gig. 
Judith was a special favourite of his, and he 
stopped at once, 

* Leb me drop you at home, Miss Hilton, I shall 
pass your very door,” 

Judith — to the soat beside him with 

t 1. 
ote Eye” she began, abruptly, when they 
were off again, “ can you keep a secret 1” 

He laughed heartily. 

“ Well, young lady, I expect I have kept more 
secrets than you ever dreamed of. Were you 
going to elect me your father confessor }” 

**No; bat I wanted to ask your advice,” 

Well, it’s not often a pretty young creature 
like you honoure a grim old doctor with her 
confidence. 1’m heartily at your service, Miss 
Judith,” 

And Judith plunged into her story. How she 
and Marjory had arranged to go for a long walk 
together, and had called by appointment 
only to hear Ward was dangerously ‘il. 
How she hai picked up the ivory egg thrown— 
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she knew—from the window of Marjory'’s room 
and how, on meeting the Major, he had made 
light of his daughter’s iliness, and declared it 
was not necessary to send for a doctor, 

“And you went me to go and see after your 
friend?” said the doctor, kindly. “ My dear, 
I’m afraid [ can’t do that, If Major Ward does 
not call me in it would hardly do for me to press 
my services ; he might think I was looking after 
the dollars.” 

‘Marjory is not happy,” said Judith, “T 
don’t believe that the Major and Mrs. Ward are 
commonly kind to her, If she were really iit 
she wouldn’t be able to come to the window and 
throw anything out, I don’t believe she is il) at 
all, I believe they have ehut her up till ehe 
agrees to do something they want, and [ think 
she threw the egg so that I might pick it up, to 
tell me she was a prieoner. 

“Your imagination does you credit, young 
lady; pray are you thinking of writing o 
novel ?”” 

**It is not imagination,” said Judith, stoutly, 
‘* There is something very strange at Riverside,” 

Dr. Lyle looked thoughtful. 

“Secret for secret, Miss Judith,” he said, at 
last, “I happen vo know the Major is in terrible 
pecuniary difficulties; but that Riverside was 


| strictly settled upon hie daughter by the former 


owner it would certainly come to the hammer.” 

Judith looked very grave, 

'* Can they have ehut up Marjory to force her 
to align a deed giving them the right to sell 
itiverside ?” 

“Hardly. Yet she is of sge. I don’t know, 
of course, how the will wes worded; bud it is just 
possible she could make the place over to them.” 

“Tf she had only written mea line,” sighed 
Judith, I shculd know what to be about, but 
an ivory ball, who could make anything out of 
that ?” 

*< Will you let me see it? asked the doctor 
very quietiy. 

Judith produced it at once, bub was hardly 
prepared for what followed. Dr, Lyle asked her 
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she reins, and then took Marjory’s pretty 
n into his own hands. 
t tiencs born of long training he turned 
ntil at length he dia- 
sla at invisible opening ; afew deft 
the egz came unscrewed dividing in 
i's iato two equal halves; from one of 
1k asheen of paper carefully folded, 
s to Judiit 
you will fad tl 
m yaur friend 


i@ girl’s finge 


- nd over 


ui this is a letter 
tremoied as she unfolded it; 
ud chen handed it to the 
read io,” she said, in a hushed, awed 
. Lyle, I feel frightened ; I never 

ich things could happen now,” 
ran his eye quickly over the lines 
ingers had fesbly traced, then he 

ed to Judith and said, succinctly,— 


! 


T shouldo’t like your mother to see you 
It would give her a scare.” 
said Judith, as she 


of tea. 
like this. 
**T can’t understand you, 


| drank the ‘ea her old aunt brought her with no 


unkindly hand. “Sometimes I think you 


| positivaly hate my mother, and then at others you 





“You had batter telegraph to Me, Fairfax ; a | 


ov, but Geoffrey Fair- 


ter may do for the laws 
mire could be for- 


be from home, a 
hao a letter, 


uttermost parba ¢ 
wjory Ward rvice 
But Judit strong minded as she was, 


he earth if he could do 


b, 
hey will Auré her?” she 


} Aunt Judith. 


try to spare her pain.” 

“Ahr any rate I don’t hate you,” sald Mias 
Hilton, quietly. ‘I can see quite well that you 
are in trouble. You had better make a cleau 
breast of it to me, Are you fretting after Mr. 
Rossiter |” 

" Most certainly not.” 

Aunt Judith came a few paces nearer, and 
fixed her small beady black eyes full on. her 
namesake's facs, eae re. 

“Everyone tells me he paid you the.mosb 
pointed attention, If he trifled wlth vot deal 
ings ha ought to be ashamed of himself.” 

“He did nothing’ of the kind,” esid Jadith, 
hotly. ‘' We will talk of something else, please, 
I have no wish to discuss Adrian 


Spee 


| Rossiter.’ 


1 Tf { know | 
hing of th ug man he would come from | 


* But J have,” said the old lady, quickly. “ If 
he was av honourable young fellow maybe it 
was hia father’s ambition which prevented his 
speaking out, If Lord Rossiter objects to you 
as a daughter-in-law becadse you are portionless 


| he might change his mind when he heard I was 


if Mr. Fairfax is not } 


L fore he can be here 
can't bear to i 
‘oman’s mercy all that , 
“ Ob, Mias Judith,” said the old 
jour imagination ruus away wilh you. Now, 
post-offise ; perhape I had 
er goin, I shall not betray any excitement 
and a doctor is supposed te have 
with al! sorte of people, while it might 
ic scandal if you senta telegram to a 
y and good locking bachelor.” 


the message soon 


we are at the 
u would 

. 
lashin 


Ecleatone at once, your presence ur- 
; call om me on arriving.— 


ian waa not content with this, he sent 
to the housekeeper at the 


loctor, kindly, | e . : rpdhi- Ap 
~, | Mrs, Rossiter, and in spite of your denial I believe 


f Marjory as at that | 
- 


willing to give you a handsome dowry.” 

“{ don’t’ want your money, Aunt Judith,” 
said the girl, gently. “I know you think gold 
cau do anythiog, but there are some troubles it 
can’t relievs,” 

“Tt might at least make you the Honourable 


you cared for the young man.” 

“JT liked him very much,” said Jadith, frankly; 
‘but you are making a great mistake aunt; 
before Adrian Rozsitar left Sussex he asked me 


| to be hia wife, 


across | 


to Mr. Fairfax moat | 


t, open, and re wire contents 


quick that Judith morvelled at hig 
2 rejoined her; she was looking 
sd, her face had a white, strained ex- 

e did not iike to see, 

You must keep up your courage,” he 
said, kindly; ‘‘ you know we may be sure Mr 
Fairfax will come to Marjory’s help as soon as 
yossible, and from her letter I should say that 
he Londow lawyer wor 
mous. | 
Judith walked aslo 
bank, more anxious and troubled than she bad 
aver been before in her short life; a servant met 
ber in the hail with a 
Mrs. Hilton wasev aged with one of the children 
who seemed ill: would J adith go and eit with her 

n sloues all the afcernoon § 
ur thiogs, Miss Judith,” said 
‘you look tired ond ; 
take in the tea.” 
elder Judith sat by the fire, she was not 
3, aud the sharp, thin face twitched 
j Lough she bad beea lostin a reverie 
hich Judith’s entrance aroused her. 
ou were never coming, child,” 
petuisntly. “TI hate being alone, and f 
f eyes on a creature since lunch.” 
id ; she really felt too 


“t though 


{am sorry,” s0 dy 
rushed to pick a quarrel with the old woman. 
“ Mother could not helpit, She has been sitting 
with Molly, and I have only just come in.” 

“ Your walk has don 
Hulton, sharply. “ You 

“T daresay 

Miss Hilton moved towards the tea-tray, which 
had just been brought in. 

** You'll feel better when you have had a cup 


re as white as marble.” 


vly up the drive to May. | 


you nd good,” safd Migs | 


| 


“And you refused him?” 

* Precisely.” 

“But why?" demanded the elder Judith, 
‘Tt is quite plain to me you cared for him.” 

“T think I did,” 

‘Then you were an idiot to refuse him.” 

‘*No,” said the girl, dreamily.. “I was wise— 
I—liked Mr, Rossiter. Perhaps I Joved him, 
Anyway, [cared too much for him to let him 
become my father’s son-in-law.” 

Judith {” 

“Oh, ita oo use looking horrified, aunt. You 
know perfectly what my father is, If I married 


| a rich man Le would sponge on him continually. 


) 
| 


d not dieregard her sum- | 


| 


| Would beg and bocrow of him till my husband 


eame to feel he had purchased my band toc 


} dearly, and that I was not worth the sacrifica of 


being connecte:’ with such a man as Mr. Hilton,” 
The old maid kept silent just a little. She 
did not seem angry or indignant,-and when she 
spoke it wes in a strangely softened voice, | 
©] know you hate ms, Judith. Your mother 
regards me as the spoiler of her life, and has 
brought up her children to do the same; but 


| there iv another eide, and if you knew the truth 


message from her mother. | 


[ believe you would pity me,” 


“T know that you care for my father,” said | 
Judith, slowly, “that you have managed all | 


| these years to zo on caring for him ; but you are 


Ym just | 
} answer, 


too clever not to know in your heart he is 4 
ervel, selfish man,” 

He is what [made him,” was Judith Hilton's 
“When [ remember that I cannot 


, - . | judge him harshly.” : 
rer jowelled hands were folded in her | 


| for anyone but Jo 





i came home from schoo! about that time. 


‘To isa great many years ago,” she went on 
slowly, “not far from fifty, that I fell in love. 
I was young then, beautiful, and an heiress, 
Many meu sought my hand, but I never cared 

n Weston. He was the 
poorest of all my wooers. He had nothing in 
the world but a captain's pay; but I had no one 
to conault, and we were engaged to be married 
three months after we met. My little — 

a 
had bad different fathers but the same mother, 
I was the heiress of untold wealth ; Nelly’s face 
waa her fortune, I loved her dearly. I had 
promised our dying mother always to do my 
utmost for Nelly’s happiaess, Judith, can you 
guess the rest }” 

* Papa’s name vas John Weston,’ said Judith, 








slowly, “ before he took mother’s, and he is your 
nephew. Your sister and your lover wronged 
you, Aunt Judith.” 

‘‘T found oub that they cared for each other, 
and released John, They were married at once, 
and my hero was killed threes months later in a 
railway accident; I could do no leas than offer 
Nelly a home with me. Her boy was born in 
my house and cost her Iife; Judith, I have 
loved him from the hour of aa my 
own child; but, in apite of my love, I spoils 
his life. : 

“{ would nob let him’ follow any profession ; 


I would not settle any income om’ him because | 
nt on me, I wanted 


wanted to keep bint ; 

to be proud of him. I spoilt him from his 
erad'e ; but he’ keph his woratacts from me, | 
had uo idea the on would deceive me as his 
perents had done, ~ 

"Then your mother eame to live with me; 
ghe was rich, itiful, and ca free, I thought 
her love would be Jack's salvation, and I did my 
utmost to throw them together. Maude haa 
judged me very harelily ; but [ never knew until 
alter her marriage that, at the very time my 
nephew asked hor to be his wife, another hada 
elaim on him,” 

“In fact he jilied a girl he loved to marry 
mother.” 

“ Your mother thinks so,” said the old maid ; 
“she would never listen to any explanation ; 
would never let me even mention the subject ; 
but the truth is very different from what she 
believes. [ was not in Jack's confidence. I was 
as much deceived as Maude hereelf.” 

“But there was someone else he loved,” said 
Judith, indignantly. 

“There was; but she died a month before 
your father’s wedding-day. Ob, I don’t defend 
him; he acted wrongly, but I believe his fear of 
me drove him to it, When he proposed to 
Maude Hilton he had a wife; she waa daa- 
geroualy ill, even then, and she died one month 
before his second marriage.” 

“And who was she?” demanded Judith, 
hotly. ‘ Did he desert her and break her heart 
as he has broken mother’s ¢” 

"She gjed believing fn him, Shewas a very 
beautifui girl, but not ip his own rank. She was 
a Village schoolmistréss, and he met her at a 
little place in Wales. where he went eketch- 
ing.” 

g Was it Shirley ?” 
“T believe that was the name, What in the 
world do you know of it?” 

‘'Whea Mr. Fairfax was here he mentioned 
that his cousin was Rector of ‘Shirley, and paps 
dropped the cup he was holding, aud broke it. 
I could not understand, but I seamed to know 
that the place had some psinfal associations for 
him. ; 

“He was married there, Winifred Johnson, his 
wife’s name was. He dropped his surname and 
his firet Christian name, and married her as 
Aubrey West.” 

The room seemed turning round with Judith. 
She got up, and crossed feebly to Miss Hilton's 
side, 

“ Aunt Judith, did you ever hear of Major 
Ward's adopted daughter? Her name was 
Doris West; her parents were Aubrey West 
and Winifred Johnson. Her mother died when 
she was a baby, and the first Mrs. Ward took her 
for a few months to bring up with her own child. 
At first Me, Wesb used to send his daughter 
presents, then all irace of him was Jost.” 

“You must ba mistaken, Judith ; there was 
no child of that lackless marriage.” ed 

‘There was,” asserted Judith, beid'y, “ Why, 
Marjory has told me the story of her adopted 
sister agein and again. Our one dream is to 
find out Mr. Weat and make him ferce Major 
Ward to tell what he knows of Doria,” = 

“T ‘thought she was married,” said the old 
woman, with a strange shiver. 

“No-one really knows, She disappeared 
while Marjory and her father were in Yorkshire. 
The popular version is that Mis, Ward turned 
her out of doors, The Major declares she 
married, but refuses to tell her address or her 
hesband’s ‘mame, “Marjory bas half-eaten her 
heart @at-with anxiety.” ‘ 
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a the elder Judith still shivered. 


jon't you see that my burden of remorse is 
beavy enough already My weak iaduigence 
ruined . your, father’s character ; my. ambition 
blighted his Arst-.wifs'’s life; you say I have 
prought misery on your mother. Don’t let m- 
nave to feel that John's eldest child is a lonely 
outeas®. That from fear of losing my miserable 
movey ha kepb her very birth a secret, and left 
ber to the mercy of strangers,” 

Judith listened to her aunt with a strangs new- 
jorn contrition, Had they all misjudged her 
afcer all! Was Aunt Judith really human like 
themselves, With power to feel and suffer? . Not 
she cruel heartless tyrant they had all grown to 
think her $, Wasit as she said, that. ber life had 
been one long sad disappointment } 

“Speak!” said the old. lady, imperiously, 
‘this matter must be sifted thoroughly. Judy, 
jo you persist in asgerting that the girl I have 
heard mentioned e#s Doris Wes is your. half 
giscer ” 

*{ assert nothing,’ said Judy, gently. “I 
only know that Marjory Ward discovered quiic 
lately that Doria’s. parents were married at 

ley, in Wales, and that ber mother had been 
a village schoolmistresa there. Before that no 
one knew any thing of them but their names, 
‘Aubley West and Winifred Jobuson.’. You say 
my father married hie first wife in the name-of 
West, and Lam afraid there are two or three 
thiogs, mere trifles ia themselves, which prove 
that Doris is his child.” 

“ What things?’ demanded the old lady. 

‘When we firsi came here, and Major and 
irs, Ward called, papa was out, When he heard 
of their visit he went into a passion, aud said he 
would never have come to Maybank had he 
known the Wards lived there,, Marjcry came 
later with old Lady Maxwell. It was in spesk- 
iog of her I happened to say she waa the only 
child of the. Mj ..r’s first marriage, and that the 
Mrs, Ward who came here had only been 
ourried ten years, Then papa changed his 
mind, ee said I might eee as much of the Wards 
as | liked,” 

“ And what does that prove?” 

“Toat he had some reason for objecting to 
mes the frat Mra, Ward, which did not extend 


to the rest of the family. Don’t you see, Major | 


Ward was with bis regiment, his wife was alone 
in Scotland when she undertook the care of 
ite Dos. She bad two interviews with the 
baby’s father, and - 

“And would have recognised him as Joho 
Hilton,” said Aunt Judith.‘ Child, | am afraid 
you are right. But why did he deceive me 
when I told him I had discovered the fact of hia 
fii ‘ ame why did he not ¢nfeas there was 
achild?”., 

Judy shook her head, 

“ Hadn't you any idea of it?’ 

“Not the Jeast. I would have adopted the 

aby myself, Her presence would have been a 
perpetual blister to your mother, so I grant 
Jack ‘could mever have taken her to his own 
home; but I would bave taken care of her— 
p little mite, whom no one wanted.”’ 
_ She was happy enough till he came to 
4 verside,” said Judy. ‘‘ Aunt Judith, will you 
‘c. ta» tell, Marjory that Doris is my half 
sser?” and.then the girl paused abruptly, and 
a ‘ook of terror came to her Oaly at that 
moment did she remember.all that had passed 
ut cor visié to Riverside and Marjory’s token, 





CHAPTER XX, 


4GOrFREY Fatrrax left Riverside with the in- 
“ation of going abroad. . Dearly as he loved 
“artjory—-and he did love her with every fibre of 

Leart-——he felt that he could do her mo good 
remaining in Eogiand. 

{ was impossible that he could repeat his 
veo to Major Ward; that gentleman had 
sreacy given the most pointed hints that be 
thoug it it Geoffrey's duty to fulfil hig step- 
‘ssher'e wishes and warry. Marjory. Fairfax 
*0s Lot blind, he kuew he had been invited to 





1 Riverside for the express. purpose of proposing | wes made to. believe Jim faleo, and that he had 
‘Pray Heaven you are mistaken, Judy. Child, | to the Major's daughter, and thaias he had not 


fallen in with his host’s acheme there wouid be 
no. welcome there for him in future. 

Besides, it was not uualloyed happiness to be 
near the girl he loved, He had to put such 
strovg pressure on himself to prevent her guuss- 
ing his real feelings, and then, too, he felt if 
she saw too much of him she might grow to 
regard hia aa a friend or brother, which was not 
at all what he wished. 

No, for both their sakes ib was better that he 
should nob come to Riverside again. He was 
restless aud unhappy. The Alfreton Estate waa 
in such splendid order that !is duties.as agent 
were at present very light ; thera was nothing iu 
the should 
wishes, ani so he decided early in January to 
leave for a long stay in France. 

But things did not turn out quite as he ex- 
pected. 


blood between them Geoflrey was very fond ef 
* Aunt Grace,” and would not put the sea be- 
tween them until she was oub of danger. 

She was one of those kind, broad-minded 
women who always seem to mother all lonely 
boys and girls, even though fate has left them 
old maids. 

Geoffrey was no longer a boy ; but Miss Mow- 
bray always retainded- him of his mother, aud 
gave him a strange, comfortable sense of home. 

Of course he told her all about Marjory Ward 
and his step-father's will ; and before her illness 
she had sent the kind little note already men- 
tioned. Bat it was when she was convalescent, 
and Gaoff was actually staying in the house that 
Aunt ‘race gave him her real opinion of the 
Case, 


“TEI were you, Geoffrey, I should propose to 


Miss Ward at once,” 


Geoffrey. loved her too well to be angry ; but | 


he looked the picture of amazed surprise. 

©] love her too well to add to her troubles,” 
he said, hotly; ‘ besides, I don’t think she 
would ever speak to me again, She would think 
I wanted her to marry me just to eave the 
Towers.” 

Miss Mowbray shook her head. 

“J think not, Look here, Geoff, your Mar- 
jory is an intelligent, thoughtful girl, isn’t 
she?” 

Yes," he admitted; “but ehe is not ‘my’ 
Marjory.” : 

“Weil; then she would know that you are 
sufficiently well off not to care much about the 
property. If she likes and trusts you would 
she not believe you if you told her you _loved 
her *” 

Geoffrey shook his head. 

“Marjory would never agree to marry me; 
and would it be fair to ask her when I know she 
has not a grain of love for me?”’ 

" Are you quite sure of that?) My dear boy, 
don’t you know that you are a very good-looking 
young man? If Marjory Ward is heartwhole I 
believe you must win her love in time, if once 
ashe were your wife,” 

“Teee your meaning, You thiuk I should 
marry her now, and trust to the love coming 
after?” 

“ Yes,” 

"It's not like you,” said Geoff, slmply ; “ you 
must have some reason.” 

“Ldon’t like Edward Ward.” 

Neither did Gaotirey, but he wagia an obati- 
nate frame of mind, and so undertook the Major's 
defence. 

* He’s not a bad sort of fellow, Aunt Grace; 
only he's miserably poor, and very much under 
the influence of his wife,” 

“Ab! Did your father ever speak of him {” 

* Never, till he was dying. I know (at leaet I 


have, gathered) that they both loved the same ! 


women—Marjory’s mothev.”’ 

“ James loved her,” ssid Miss Mowbray, simply, 
“and she loved him; they were parted by as 
cruel a device as ever separated two loving 

**You don’t mean that she cared for my 
father and not for Edward Ward }” 

"Ido, I can’t tell you how it was, but she 


been only trifling with her, 
holf-brother ont of p’que.” 

“Bub I-don't understand, If my: dear old 
gomnrnes loved her he could nod trif: with 
ver,’ 

“ He did not, He was on the eve of proposing 
toher. He oniy waited because his great love 
made him fearful of. risking a refusal; while be 
hesitated Edward Ward boldly announced his 
own engagement to his brother, Half broken- 
hearted Jancies went off no one knew where, and 
Edward made Marjory imagine he had forsaken 
her ; he had enlg been trifling with her all that 
time, and had gone away leat her brother-in-law 


Ske accepted his 





ad to keep him in England against his | 


Miss Mowbray was taken ill not long | 
after Christmas. Although there was no tie of | 


should ask his intentions. Distracted with grief, 
pride and disappointment, she accepted Kiward. 
Todo him jastice, I believe he really cared for 
her, though, of course, her money was ao advan- 
; tage to him,” 

* Aud how did you discover the truth 3” 

‘Bythe merest accident. I waz at the Crystal 
Palace alone one day; I had gone there to inaebd 
| a friend, and the friend had failed me. I weat 
into the grounds and sat down ; on the same seat 
was a lady who was resting there while two 
little girls played near her. She turned her 
face suddenly, aud [ recognised Marjory, 

“She knew ma at once, aud we began to talk, 
She looked very il], and I asked her what was 
the matter, She ssid she was dying of a slow 
but incurable complaint ; aud then, I don’t know 

how, she suddenly told me the truth. I caa‘t 
| tell how she found it out, Perhaps her husband 
| confessed his deception; anyway she knew it. 
She told me that but for the conacioueness of 

how she had wronged him in her thoughts she 
| should have written to Sir James Alfreton and 
begged him to be a friend to her little girl.” 

* And you saw my Marjory, too?” 

“T caw them both—Marjory and Doris; they 
were children apy mother might have b3en proud 
of. Mrs. Ward asked me to write to Jamz 
when she was gone, and tell him the truth, I 
did so, Geoft, { thought it would heal an old 
wound, and could do no wrovg to your dea 
mother,” 

“She was {ncapable of jealousy,” said Geoff ; 
“you know, Aunt Grace, how she alwaya longed 
for a daughter. Why she wrote herself and 
begged Major Ward to let her have the care of 
Marjory while he was in India,” 

“And he refused. He know perfectiy his 
brother's property was at his own disposal; he 
reasoned Sir James must love Marjory from her 
likenese to her mother, and he did not want his 
own chi'd to possess Alfreton Towers instead of 
himseif.” 

“What a cur the fellow is!” 

“ Aa weak as water,” replicd Miss Mowbray, 
“and cunning as all weak uaiures are, Now, 
Geoff, don’t you see why [ am so avxious for you 
to marry Marjory? I believe you would win hei 
heart in time, and I can'} bear to thiak of ber at 
her father’s mercy.” 

Geol! shook his head. 

* Heaven knows l love her, Aun) Grace, and 
I would rather have her my wi'e, even though I 
had nob won her heart, than Jose ber ; bub to 
me it seems like taking advantage of her lonaii- 
nes3 and trouble, I can't do ir,’’ 

“You thiak I have been too hard in my 
verdict of Edward Ward?” 

‘' No; I believe be is quite as black a sheep as 
you paint him; but, after all, Aunt Grace, he 
can’t make Marjory do anything aysinat-her will. 
| She would have plenty of money for the journey 
| to Loudon, and once here-—-thanks to your kind- 
neas—-she would be sure of a Lappy home until 
her twenty-fifth birthday gives her the control 
of her owa property.” 

‘*T can say no moro,” said Miss Mowbray, a 
little sadly ; but, Geoff, dear boy, I think you 
are running & great riek,” 

Ha only siayed in Kensington another week, 
and then he started for Paris, which was the 
firat stage of his wanderings. : 

Qeofirey Fairfax knew the gxy French capital 
| well, and thoroughly enjoyed his stay there; he 
| did not forget Marjory, bat he hopsd that they 
| had been ‘oo distrustiui of her parents ; and 
phat all was going well with her, If troubie 
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came ehe had promised to go to Miss Mowbray, 
and he knew Aunt Grace would send him news 
of ber at once, 

From Paris he went on to the South of France, 
snd it was when he was staying at Marseilles 
that Dr. Lyle’s telegram, received by his house- 
keeper, reached him. 

Marjory’s name was not menticned, but Geoff 
felt the message could concern no one else. She 
was the only creaiure at Erlestone for whom his 
presence could be “ urgently required.” 

He was travelling alone, without a servant. 
He packed up his few things and directed the 
landlord of his hotel to eend them after him to 
Alfreton, 

Then, with one small hand-bag for sole lug- 
gage, Gecfirey caught the night-mail for P, 
resolved to travel without a break for rest or 
refreshment ; to pueh on as fast as train and 
steamer could take him, until he reached the 
little Sussex village which held his love, 

He never thought of telegraphing to Dr. Lyle 
that he was coming. He did not think even of 
wiring for further particulars. It was enough 
for him that Marjory wanted him. He would 
hurry to her side without one moment of un- 
necessary delay. 

All through that journey her sweet face and 
dark, etar-like, blue eyes seemed to haunt him. 
What bad bappened to her? Surely she had not 
forgotten their arrangement for her te go to 
Miss Mowbray if she needed a friend?! Why did 
Dr. Lyle telegraph? Was Marjory lying ill at 
Riverside, and had they sent for him to eay good- 
bye? 

It was bitterly cold when once he left the 
wilder region of the south behind; and as he 
neared Paris the enow was so deep that they 
feared the train might be blocked in one of the 
drifts, and not be able to get on her way till dug 


out, 

Geoff beard the position discussed by his 
© reat and fumed impatiently at the 

elay. 

Already they were more than an hour late, and 
the pace seemed to grow slower and slower, 
What if he miesed the mail-train for Calais and 
so lost the English boat ? 

At last with a horrible noise, jike a shriek and 
groan combined, the engine came to a sudden 
stop, with such a jerk that the passengers were 
well-nigh thrown off their seats. Then came a 
long wait, which esemed perfectly interminable 
to the aoxious traveller. At last the door of 
the carriage was thrown abruptly open and an 
official appeared with o lamp. 

They were some sixty miles from Paris, and 
the snow on the line was so thick and deep that 
it was impossible to proceed further till some of 
it had been dug away, An army of men with 
pickaxes were alresdy at work, and it was 
believed that the drift did nob extend far, and 
that in two or three hours they might be able to 
proceed. 

Asked where they where, 
they had only just passed o small country 
station, and that it might be possible for any 
passengers to walk back to it who felt die 
to brave the elements in the search for food and 
warmth; fires would be burning there, and 
refreshments procurable. 4 

This alluring prospect tempted several adven- 
turous spirits ; but Geoffrey Fairfax was not 
among them. He had sandwiches and a flask in 
his pocket, and stayed where he was ensconced in 
a corner seat. He would not have minded the 
physical discomforts of the journey. It was the 
delay which so exasperated him, fearing as he 
did that he should miss the next train to Calais, 
and so reach England some twelve hours later 

than he had hoped, 

To his life’s end he never forgot that terrible 
night. It was three hours folly before the 
train was in motion, and It finally arrived at the 
Paris terminus long after Geoffrey should have 
been on his way to Calais, 

** You've lost nothing,” one of his late fellow- 
passengers arsurec him. ‘The English steamer 
won't cross, There's a thick fog over the 
Channel, the authorities say.” 

But Geoffrey did not believe a word. To his 
English mind the steamers must sail in any 


the man said 





weather, as they carried the mails, He found he 
had several hours to wait, and went to an hotel 
for bath and breakfast, which restored his bodily 
comfort, and disposed him to take a more hope- 
ful view of things. 

After all Marjory might not be In — 
there was not a word about finess in Dr. Lyle’s 
telegram. Perhaps be had troubled himself un- 
necessarily gp Hager nrg, Bayr life hung in the 
balance, and might be too late wish her 
good-bye. 

He was never more thankful for anything than 
to find himself at Dover. Once more on English 
soil he felt nearer to Marjory. The mail train 
would take him to Victoria in no time, and from 
there he could get on to Erleston, Perhaps, after 
all, it was better that he had missed ihe other 
boat, it would have made him reach Riverside at 
midnight (and involved a lovg drive from 
Brighton); now he would prrive, he thought, 
eomewhere about noon. Tite 

He bought a daily paper—just fresh from 
London, and skimmed the contents as the train 
whirled him up to London, He was just putting 
it down with the thought there was no news 
stirring, when a familiar name struck his eye. 

“ Riverside,—M. is entreated to return home, 
All can be explained.” 

He let the paper fall fo his amazement ; the 
advertisement must surely refer to Marjory, and 
the next moment he could have laughed at his 
own fears. “ Riverside” was the most rise 
name for houses near ihe water, probably 
little village on the Thames boasted a residence 
so named, and “M.” stood for hundreds of 
names beside Marjory. His fatigue and anxiety 
must surely have made him terribly nervous for 
him to take up such a fancy. 

But try as he would to argue thus the brief 
advertisement haunted him. 

“ Riverside.—M. is entreated to return home, 
All can be explained.” Why, the very words 
seemed burnt into bis brain. 

At Victoria there was a tremendous crowd, 
Some distinguished person waz expected to 
arrive a little later, and the poople had already 
mustered (o gazeon him. Geoffrey, hardly know- 
ing what he did in his terrible hurry and 
excitement, was dashing across from one station 
to another when a bansom cab came suddenly 
oud of one of the entrances. The driver called 
to him, and tried in vain tu pull up his horse ; 
but it was too late. Geoffrey Fairfax had been 
knocked down, aud one of the wheels had parsed 


over him, 
(To be continued.) 
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VIVIEN’S AWAKENING. 


—10:— 
CHAPTER XXXII. 


Percy Listz heard her voice, and walked 
rapidly in the direction of the little rose-arbour 
where he knew he should find her. 





Vivien drew a long, deep breath as ehe saw | 
how noble and handsome he looked, and she. 


stifled the piteous sob that rose to her lips as she 
nerved herself to meet him. 

A sense of pain almost mastered her. How 
was she to send him away—how tell him their 
engagement must be broken, when she loved him 
so dearly that she would have died for him ? 

No wonder her strength failed her, and with 
the wailing cry of " Percy, my love, my love!” 
she turned from him’ with a shuddering sigh, 
rae ag her face in her trembling, ice-cold, white 
han 

The next moment he was kneeling by her 
side, his noble face full of deepest anxiety. 

“ Vivien, my precious little love,” he cried, 
“what is the matter? Look up into my face 
and tell me what all this means | 

He her persionately in his arms, and 

layfully drew her ds away from her face ; 
Cad he acid out bn alent and surprise when he 
saw how white it was, as though years of euffer- 
ing and sorrow had suddenly passed over It, 
marring {te youth and its dainty, blooming 
beauty. 








LEAL LE TOE, LOO 
"Vivien, my darling,” he cried, “what hes 
you so in one hour? What have} 
re hoe” cat geht lke 

* Nothi »” she w : 
voice coundeh eotanaigily altered that it startled 
the robins on the bough above her. 

She stood before him in the waning sunlight, 
her colourless face drooping from his sight, her 
hands trembling in his strong grasp. 

‘Tell me what is the matter, my darling {” 

he urged, ‘‘ Has Miss Valentine or anyone else 
said anything anpleasant to you }” 
2 She shook her head with a broken, stifled sb, 
& “It is not that, Percy. It is—- Ob, how 
cana I say it—how can I give you pain when! 
care for you so much }” : 

The pathos in her voice touched him 
strangely ; and her courage and self-command 
seemed to break down all at once, and she cried 
out with yearning bitterness,— . 

“Hear, then, what I must tell you while} 
have the strength to do it, Percy. My love, it is 
this : you and I must —_ I can never, never 
marry you. You andi must 
breaks my heart to tell you 30. Our engagement 
must be broken—indeed it must !” 

For one brief moment Percy Lisle gazed at 
her in utter.amazement. His face grew very 
white, and an angry light Siamed into his eyes. 

* You are only trying my leve for you, Vivien,” 
he said, eagerly, “and fora moment you quite 
frightened me, You could never break away 
from my love, dear ; it is as strong as life iteelf, 
and will last just as long. With your woman's 
wit you wanted to see how dearly I loved you; 
but, ious one, it was a cruel jest.” 

“Heaven pity me, it wae not, Perey!” she 
answered, deepairingly ; ‘it is quite true. | 
can never be your wife ; it is no jest, but a sad, 
bitter truth. Our engagement must be broken.” 

“ My darling,” cried Percy Lisle, holding both 
her hands firmly clasped within his own, and 
gazing searchingly down into her face, “you know 
that you love me; why, then, do you try me so? 
Why do you persist in saying our engagement 
must be broken? You have lured my heart from 
ms, aud now you would trample it under foot 
like a heartless coquette, Vivien. Your eyes 
have looked love into mine, and you did not 
chide me when I told you of my love. You have 
let me rest my life on the sweet promise that you 
would be my wife.” ; 

And before she could prevent him he had 
clasped her passionately in his arms and covered 
her white face with kisses, —. out that no- 
thing eave death should part them. — 

But she struggled away from him, whisper- 
ing,;— : 

si It is too true, I cannot marry you. Think 
what you will of me, Percy, but remember that 
I love you as I uever loved before, and will never 
love again ; yet I cannot marry you, There iss 
barrier between us. Heaven did not intend ue 
for each other,” 

“What is there that prevents you from 
raarrying me?” he cried, with rising anger. 

“T—TI cannot tell you,” murmured Vivien, 
with white, rigid lip. “There is an insur- 
mountable barrier between ue.” 

“You have held deadliest poison to wy lips 
while I thought it the sweetest wine,” he cried, 
“Ob, Vivien, if you-believed that a barrier 
existed between us why did you let me love jo 
when you knew how it must end?” and as be 
spoke his anger rose higher and higher, his fair, 
bandsome face flushing hotly, “Tell me out 
thing more, Vivien,” he cried, “for I have tne 
right to ack it—the right of a man who has deen 
wilfully and cruelly duped and deceived—you 
say that you cannot ‘marry me, do you intend to 
favour some more fortunate lover by marryivg 
him ¢” . 

“Percy,” she ead, humbly, in a very unsteady 
voice, “do not add to my pain by speaking 5 
for it is more than I can bear. Have pity 


B. Yet he noticed she did not deny the accuse. 
tion of another, and that thought, born ° 
jeslousy, tortured him more than anything ©*° 
in the world could have done. He put her from 
him and stood before her with his arms folded 
tightly over his broad, heaving breast. 
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“Pity!” he repeated, indignantly, “ there is 

pity for one who lures a maz ruthlessly on to 
ve and then coolly throws him over. Why hide 
eception beneath pity 's garb?” 

She held out her white hands with a low cry, 
but he went on,— 

“ You are like most women—false as they are 

fair, You are false to me whom you have pre- 
tended to love, and faise to the one who has won 
you from me, for you do notand cannot love him 
as you loved me before this sudden change came 
over you.” 
“ f,, what have I done that ou should speak 
so bitterly to me?” she wailed out, sharply. 
4° Perey, do you not see thab you are torturing 
me to madness }” 

“ No, it is you who are torturing me,” he re- 
sponded, sadly; “if I loved you less the pain 
would not be so hard to bear, for I was so ha 


in my love, It was you allowed y: 
to become if this be true. I ama strong 
man, Vivien, the bare thought of living my 


life through without you unmans me; yet I 
shall meet my fate like & man, darling. I am 
one your 
own hands ; you shall ie.” 

His handsome head was thrown proudly back, 
yet all his soul was in his eyes as he gazed nen | 
down upon her white face—the sweet, girli 
face that was so dear to him, 

If he had pleaded with her to forsake thie 
other love and cling to him her great passionate 
love would have broken down. all barriers 
between them—prudence would have been 
cr to the winds ; love would have con- 
quer 

It was well for her that Percy Lisle in- 
trenched himself behind his haughty, unbending 
pride at that awful moment, when the destiny 
of two lives were swaying in such pitiful uncer- 
tgiuty. 

“Oh, how can I ever give you up and live 
without you?” she sobbed, raising her face up 
to the emiling heavens and clinging to him with 
her white, trembling hands. 

You must have considered that fact; yet it 
seems to have had little weight with you,” he 
cried, bitterly, unclasping her hands from his 
arm. “ You must settle {t now, Vivien. Are you 
to marry me or not?” 

No, Percy,” she cried ; “I cannot.” 

“Then T leave you for ever, Vivien,” he an- 
awered, with desperate calmness; “ and while we 
both live I shall never look upon your fair face 
again—so sweet and so fair, yet, merciful Heaven, 
so cruelly, luringly false.”” 

Percy turned away from her abruptly. It 
seemed to him thatif he bad gazed on her one 
moment longer his manhood would give away. 

He walked back to the house with hurried, 
nervous steps, passing Cuthbert Leigh and 
Eleanor Valentine in the figwer-bordered path. 

One glance at his white, set, rigid face, and 
Cuthbert Leigh knew what had happened. He 
had ssen Vivien and Percy as they parted. 
Percy’s face told him that, 

He looked like a desperate man, whose heart 
was broken, and whose strength had left bim. 

_“ How they love each other,” thought ‘Weigh, 
pityingly. “I wonder if Vivien has told him she 
is Bertram Valentine's wife, Has he advised her 
io go back to him? I must find out,” he thought 
hastily —" himself to Eleanor and hurrying 
rspidly in the direction Percy Lisle had gone. 


CHAPTER XXXIIL 


It was well Yor Vivien’s future that Perey 
Lisle did not bear her heart-rending appeal to 
him to “come back,” as he strode rapidly away, 
in bitter anger, among the trees, 

Vivien had flang herself down on the spot 
whore his feet had pressed, and she lay there long 
hours weeping her very heart out among the ten- 
“er grasses aud the snowy roses that bent their 
Heads pityingly toward her. 

All the bitter pain and woe of a life-time 
seemed compressed into the hour she had just 
Passed. She wondered that a human heart could 
endure so much, 





* Life is all over with me," she told herself 
drearily—the life that had just seemed to bud 
forth Into golden promise of love, happivess, rest 
- contentment, ae 

er pretty, ms of a young husband's 
edition up tee on dated now. , 
“T am Bertram Valentine’s lawful wife,” she 


ee a shuddering sigh. 
she remembered the notice of the 


that she had read in the paper, which 
still lay upon the -seat, 

Then, like a flash, came another appalling 

4 to her. Bertram Valentine did not know 
that he waa legally bound to her, and if this mar- 
roe. with Gertrude Froest were allowed to pro- 

he would be guilty of bigamy. 

The thought Vivien as nothing elze in 
the world could have done, to a clear sense of her 
duty. She must save Gertrude Froest, and save 
him from recklessly rushing to bis doom. 

* Yet, if Bertram Valentine knew the truth, 
would he claim me? No, a thousand times no!” 
she exclaimed, staggering to her feet, and leaning 
heavily against a tree. “I would teke my own 
life first | He has wrecked my youth, and stands 
So easyer ap tanner the man I 

ve 

The aur had set in a crimson glow in the west. 
The dusk had crept on and settled over the face 
of the earth, slowly place to the dense 
shadows of night, glittering stars had 
siowly fixed themselves in the ety above, etill 
Vivien stood there under the trees, sloue with 
her great sorrow, her shattered love-dream, and 
the new horror of finding herself wedded to the 
man she loathed. 

* No one misses me,” she mused, aloud ; “no 
one would grieve for me if I isy dead, for then 
they would all know that I, who was another 
man’s wife, had dared to love Percy Lisle, 
and the world would scorn mo for my terrible 
ain.” 


She saw the lights flashing from the parlour 
windows, and about the lawn, where the 
ga were busily preparing for the morrow’s 

ele, 

She did not hear the patter of footsteps on the 
velvety grass, nor did she know of another's 
presence until a white hand parted the network 
of flowering shrubs, and Eleanor Valentine stood 
before her, 

“TY beg your pardon,” said Eleanor, with a 
pretty, winning smile. “I saw you standing 

all by yourself, and I thought I would 
come and to you--that is, if you are 
willing.” 

For a moment Vivien fairly held her breath 
with surprise, She had not seen Eleanor Valen- 
tine clearly face to face before ; but as she stood 
before her now Vivier recognised her. 

She was the young girl who had seemed to be 
so tadly infatuated with Lumley Lister, the 
young pirate chief whose tragic death had been 
told in the morning papers. Yeb ft was quite 
evident that that romantic love-dream had 
become a memory of the past to the haughty 
young girl standing before her. And Vivien 
remembered how bravely this young girl had 
crushed her love for Lumley Lister when 
eee and duty pointed out the right path to 

e 


r. 

“She could not have been so very much in love 
with him, after all,” thought Vivien, wonder- 
ingly, lost for a moment in a sense of her own 
bitter woe, 

She saw, too, that Eleanor did not recognise 
her, and she could have cried aloud to Heaven 
in her intense thankfulness for it. 

She remembered how the young girl had lifted 
her from the daisy-studded grass, pitying and 
consoling her as she wept out the pitiful story of 
her broken life into her sympathetic ears. If she 
had but known then that it was this girl's own 
brother whose heartlessness she was relating, 
and — whose conduct she had been so indig- 
nant 


dnd like a flash occurred {o Vivien the strange | 


mistake Eleanor had made when Lumley Lisier 
came so suddenly upon them, crying out, — 
“That is the man whose conduct has spoiled 
your life}” 
A merciful fate had separated them. 








“You looked so lonely, [ thought I would 
come and talk to you—that fo, if you are 
willing,” Eleanor repeated, brightly. 

Vivien shrunk from her as though she had 
atruck her a blow. The dark, sparkling eyes and 
soft, winning voice of this young gir! were so like 
her brother Bertram’s, that Vivien almost fainted 
as she listened ; her very presence seemed to 
atifle her because she was Bertram Valentine's 
sist . 


er. 

Eleanor noticed the shrinking fear and aversion 
in Vivien’s eyes, and she told herself that it was 
because her sister Lilian had treated her so coolly 
when Edith iatroduced them; and Eleanor 
meant to make up for it now in kindness to the 
— girl whom her sister had so cruelly 

ted 


ithout noticing Vivien'’s atrange reception of 
her advances Eleanor went up to her, and with 
all of a young girl’s impulsiveness slipped her 
arm sround Vivien’s slender waist. 

“ You must not let your heart harder against 
me for what occurred to-day,” said Eleanor, 
drawing ber down to # seat beside her on a 
mosey log. “I would like very much to be yaur 
friend if you will only let me, for I like you very 
much indeed, Vivien.” 

* You are more than kind,” onded Vivien, 
tremulously, “and I thank you ; bub won’t you 
please leave me to myself a little while? I—I 
cannot bear the sound of your voice just yet, or 
~——or anybody else's,” she added, hastily, as she 
saw the amazed, grieved, look that fished iato 
Eleanor’s face. 

**J have never harmed you,” replied Eleauor, 
proudly, “and I do not see why you refuse to be 
friendly with me.’ Then another thought 
seemed to enter her mind, and she burst forth 
into a peal of merry laughter, aweet as the cip- 
pling of a mountain brook. 

‘Oh, I know now why you wanted to be 
alone,” she added, roguishly, ‘I have heard all 
about it, and you must allow me to congratulate 


you upon your engagement to Mr. Lisle. He is: 


a spendid gentleman, and [ love him es much as 
if he had been my own brother—and he migh‘ 
have been my brother-in-law some time if you 
hadn’t cut Lilian out,” she added, with a bright, 
girlich laugh, gay as a bird’s note. 

Vivien threw up her white hands with a bit- 
ter sob. 

“Don’t Miss Valentine—please don’t!" she 
cried, chokingly. ‘‘It is not true; I am uot to 
marry Mr. Lisle; he is nothing to me~—~no- 
thing.” 

" Oh, you need not deny it with so much vehe- 
mence,” jaughed Eleanor, “for I had it on the 
very best authority—from no less a personage 
than Mr. Lisle himself, this afternoon.” 

That afternoon! How much had happened 
eince Percy Lisle had so proudly announced his 
engagement to her, 

“ Well, I will leave you to yourself since I find 
that I am de trop,” said Eleanor, pleasantly ; 
‘* but I shall feel more satisfied if you will allow 
me to be your friend. You must call me Eleanor 
—that does not sound so cold or so formal.” 

Try as hard as she could Vivien could not dis- 
like this pleasant, winning young girl beside her 
—even if she was Bertram Valentine’s sister. 

For one instant the impulse rushed over her to 
make a confidante of Eleanor. She was so 
wretchedly lonely, and there was no one in all 
the wide, wide world to whom she could turn 
for sympathy or for comfort. But she put the 
thought from her the next moment. How could 
she tell her how ske loathed the brother whom 
she loved—-this brother who stood between her 
and Percy Lisle’s love! She told herself she 
must have been mad to look for sympathy from 
Eleanor Valentine. 

**T am going to leave you now,” eaid Eleanor, 
" Au revory, Vivieu,” she cried, gayly, as she flut- 
tered down the path. 

“ Good-bye,” answered Vivien ; and those sob 
bing words rang in Eleanor Valentine’s eare for 
many & lopg day. 

It was toward noon the next day before Mrs, 
Leighton miasing Vivien, sent ono of the servants 


up to her room with the requeet that she would? 


like to see her very particularly in the parlour as 
soon as possible. A few minutes later the girl 
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returned, and Mrs. Lei 
st her white, acared face, 
e VUTh : th m jaw Tiena 1?! sked M 
Viabt is the mat Lena i arkeg Sirs, 
Leighton, suyprisedly, raising her eyes from her 
embroidery. 
—j cannot fird Mies Vivien; she is not in 


he: room,” answered the girl, “and ber bed has 


208 been slept in.” 


‘She has probably arranged her bed hereelf, 
knowiog how busy you were this morning,” re- 
plied Mrs, Leighton, smiling amusedly. But the 
gir) shook ber head ominously. 

‘The be as pot been touched, ma'am,” she 
declared, “ for the lacs counterpane and pillows 
are jusb as J fixed them last myself, Mies North 
ig not in the house, and not in the grovuds, No 
one can remember having seen her since runeet 
yesterday,’ 

By this time Mrs. Leighton had beceme tho- 
roughly alarmed, and in a few minutes the wild- 
ert confusion and dismay reigned throughout 
the house, for Vivien could not be found. Her 
hat and clcak were found in the wardrobe in her 
room, which made the matter all the more mys- 
terione 

Even Wdith Hurst and Lilian Valentine were 


ighton looked up in wonder | 





astounded nb her strange disappearance, No one | 


could account for it, 

Who saw her last?” was the anxious quer 
tion that ran from lip to lip, and a» this question 
arose, Cuthbert Le gh looked straight into Percy 
Lisle’s face, 

Me remembered how white and haggard 
lisie’s free had been as he paseéd him in the 
path, and how fl ab ense and confused he had 
appeared 

"Good Heavens!” thought Leigh, ‘has he 
anything to do with Vivien’s strange disappesr- 
ance }”’ 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


VIVIENS mysterious disapperrance caused (.16 
moxt intense exeitement, Her uncle, Tom Nei- 
son, had been hastily summoned by telegrara, 
and the sea under Leigh's dixection went 
steadily on h renewed vigour. 

Percy Lisle alone was calm. He admitted hav 


Vv 


At last, the rustling of the newspaper at her 
feet, which contained the notice of Bertram 
Valentine’s aoprceaching marriage, aroused her, 
and recalled her scattered thoughts, 

Suddenly che grasped the paper, and by the 
dim light of the young moon scanned the article 
quickty through, 

Her breath came in quick, short gasps, and she 
noticed now what had failed to attract her atten- 
tion before—that the wedding was to take rlace 
on the 23rd. 

“Good Heavens gacped Vivieo, growing 
faint with unspeakable horror, ‘‘that is to- 
morrow,” 

And the thought flashed acrosa her mind with 
lightning-like rapidity, that if she would save 
Gertrude Froest she had not a moment to lose, 
In sn instant her mind was made up—she 


+” 
i 


must go at once to prevent it. Then she would | 


xo far away where no one who had ever known 
her cou'd look upon her face again, 

She gathered tbe dark mantle she wore elcser 
about her shoulders and burried rapidly down 
the gravelled path toward the entrance gate, 

Her way led past the drawing room windows, 
and she stopped fora moment and gazed wiet- 
fully in. 

Lilian Valentine was sitting ab the plano, her 


| white, jewelled fingers running lightly over the 


ivory keys; and bending’ over her with a balf 
lover-like devotion stood Percy Lisle, 

All the colour faded from Vivien’s face as she 
gazed. Only an hour before he had left her, 


| white aud angry, because she bad told him she 


could not marry him. 

And now he was bevdivg over Lilian Valen 
tine with a smile or his face that drove the 
wretched girl.at the window mad with jealous 
a0 er 


With a feeling of horrible pain at her heart, 


| Vivien recalled, aa she stood there, all the stories 


she hed ever read of lovers whose hearts had heen 
caught in the rebound——lovers who bad been re- 
fused the love they craved, and who had married 
someone else through pique. 

* He will marry Lilian Valentine now,” 
thought Vivien, while a deathly faintness seized 


{ her at the bare thought, "Oh, roy love—my 


ing had a stormy interview with Vivien on the | 
vid 


evious day, but had seen her since they 


had parted in the rose arbour 
What had caused her strange, unaccountable 
Cisappeararce on! the very “ay her engagement 


to Percy Lisle had been made known? What 
nail 


had caused the fierce lovers’ quarre! that bad 
taken place? Had his anger driven ber away, or 
had she fec from him? ‘Those were the com- 


love!" ehe wailed oub under her breath. 
“Heaven has thrust ue apart, and may poor heart 
is breaking ! It would kill me. Percy, to know 
you were another's, for we could have been so 
happy together, you and J, we loved each other 
sol” 

She could see Lilian Valentine smiling up inte 


| his handsome face; aud she could almost fancy 


ments wysteriously indulged in in whispered | 


undertones 

Percy Lisle held aloof, givivg no eatisiaction to 
their covert | erles. 

* More likely she has joined the lover whe has 
won her from me,” he told himself, with a heart 
filed with bitterness, ‘‘ Perhaps ehe was walt 


that he waa telling her that the report of the en- 
gagement vo her, Vivien, was only a jest. 
Heaven knows there is uo pain so hard for a 
woman to bear as the keen, racking pain of 
jeslousy ; and Vivien experienced its bitterest 


|. paugs as she stood there, shut oub for ever from 
| Perey Lisle’s love, because the Jaw called her an- 


ing for him in the rose arbour when J came upon | 


, 


her eo uvexpectedly. That aceounts for her con- 


" ; 


should ur between him and me, It is a clear } s 


ace of elopement,” he thought. But he loved 
her too weil, even though he believed her false to 
him, to allow her name to be bandied about by a 
rious, ecand ving world, 
Be told himself that his suspicions were ba’ 


other raan’s lawfully wedded wife. 
She had intended to tell Mre. Leighton sh 


; had been called hastily away by important news ; 
fusion and evident distress, jest an encounter | 


too well fouunded——there was a erin the back- | 


ground. Yet he would kave willingly died rather 
than have accused her of it, She had trampled 
bis love under her feet, yet no word from bis lips 
hould cast evepicion upon her 

Mrs. Leighton had entertained the hope that 
perhaps Vivien had gone back to her uncle, bub 
the sudden appearance of om Neleon in response 
to the telegram send him pub that hope t 

ght, and ‘ho search wen: on with redoubled 
virgo. 

o a * ” . ¢ 

We must now return to Vivien, whom we left 
standing heart-broken and alone under tl 
ing light of tho etars, 

She never remembered how the hours flitted 
by, she waa so engrosved ia the terrrible @ouble 
sorrow that hed come upon her, 


ue pity 


but the sight she had just witnessed drove all 
ch thoughts from her mind, If she entered 
the house she must pass the open door within a 
few feet of them, and they would both see her ; 
and with white, set, rigid lips, she whispered te 
herself that Ceath would be easier to bear than 
that, 
Percy’s shadow fell acroes the pale sweet roses 
that tossed their snowy bells against the lace 
ies of the open window, and stooping 
down, Vivien hid her face among them, and wept 


| the most paseionate tears that ever fell from an- 
' guished eves upon them, because his shadow had 


i 


| 
| 


yested there, Then she turned with the 


) kwiftness of the wind, and fled rapidly down the 
| gravelled walk to the entrance gate, and out into 


the darknees of the night, with the paper con- 
taining the notice of the approaching marriage 
atiil clutened in her trembling hand, 

Lakeview House was situated a long dis- 
tance from ihe station. Still, Vivien felt quite 


| sure if she did not mis the train, and found 4 
} conveyance when she reached P——~-, she would 
| reach there in thme. 


It was late when she reached P—-, and an 


indescribable feeling of borror stole aver her 
when ehe learned that the coach had lefs an hour 
, before, and the next one would nob stard unii! 
early the next morning, 

Sho was sorely xed, There was no help 
for it but to go up to the village and waib, 

A heavy rain had commenced to fall, and 
Vivien, feeling cold and chilled through, replev. 
ished her wardrobe with a thick, dark shaw}, aud 
close veil. 

She had taken lunch at the jan from which 
the coach started, and patiently walked up and 
down the gitting-room, awaiting {ts arrival 
Without, the rain had commenced pouring in 
torrents, Ib seemed as if the very flood-gates of 
heaven were opened wide to deluge the earth on 
thir memorable night. 

Vivien was too-agitated to sleep, so she sat, 
counting the minutes that paseed with 9 terrible 
dread, until the arrival of the coach ‘which wa 
to start from there at five o'clock, 

Already the clock on the wall had chimed the 
hour, and daylight wax creeping on ; still Vivieo 
paced up and down the room, counting the min- 
utes, watching and wailing. 

*]’m afraid we won't be able to start just at 
resent, mies,” said the loquacious landlord, 
ursting into the room, “ It’s raining pitchforks, 

and the wind’s howling like a demop,”’ 

"Oh, I must go—I must gol” cried Vivien, 
in terror, _ “If you had only told me this hours 
ago I could have walked, and reached there by 
this time.” 

"Well, I was holding oub to see how many 
passengers I'd get,” replied the man, doggedly - 
‘* but as there’s only you, mias, ip wouldn't pay 
rae to take the horzes out, I'm sorry, but you 
won't be able to ged away before the afternoon 
now.” 

Vivien started to ber feeb with a hoarse cry. 

"You do not understand !”’ zhe cried, wild's 
“T must go, if I have to walk every step of the 
way there, I will give you every penny in my 








purse if you will only take me to Lakeview 
House, A terrible ain will rest on your. head if 


| you refuse me!” she cried, in agonised entreaty, 


“The gir) has gone stark mad,” thought the 
man, suspiciously, ‘*I shouldn't wonder a bit 
now if sbe is en escaped lunatic, with her white, 
wild face, and staring eyes.” 

‘t How much have you got in your purse!’ 
asked the man, eyeing the elim pocket-hook tis 
held in her hand. 

In @ moment Vivien had emptied its coutents 
upou the table, She had lost two of the note 
she had hastily crammed into ib when the pur 
chased her ticket and found that but a few 
coing remained, 

No new horror could surprise Vivien much 
now, and with a gasp at finding herself sc nearly 
penniless she turned to the coins, 

There was but five shillings, and the mou 
laughed aloud, 

“That'll just pay: for your meal here,’ he 
sald, conrsely. ‘I see how it is now, yeu i- 
tended to ges a ride, and do me out of m: 
fare,” 

Ta vain Vivien protested that ehe believe? she 
had had suflicienb money, or she would have 
undertaken the journey on foot/houts ago. She 
had the money, out she must have lost it irom 
her puree. 

“ We landlords are used to that kind of game, 
he said, roughly; “and as you don’t seem 
have enough to pay for anything further, you ¢ 
better settle up for what you've had, and go of 
where you like,” 

Vivien paid her bill, and with the pitiful som 
of ‘one shilling remaining ia her purse mover 
mechanical!y toward the door, She felt wea’ 


| and faint for a cup of warm tea, but she would 


have died before she would have asked for ib. 

It ‘was now almost brond-daylight, and as ehe 
trudged on the full fury of the storm °«! 
against ber, drenching her garments through © +4 
through. Her sense seemed leaving her, auc 
her head seemed whirling. ; 

“I cannot go another step!” she eried 0: 
“ Help—help !—in Heaven's name-—! am °F 


ing |" 
(Zo be continued.) 
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SIR DOUGLAS FORBES'S WIDOW, 
~_ *0 i 


(Continued from page 164.) 


Viotzt began to thick she might have been 
wrong to write the letter, She had sent it only 
to break off all connection with her past life, 
and perhaps afilict Sir Denis with a tinge of re- 
wnoree, 

“ Lady Forbes is dead |!” went on the Baronet, 
jowly. “No cruelty towards me can change 
the story, and I love you. I ought not, per- 
haps, to speak to you while your loss is so recent, 
but your words to-day resolve me w risk all. 
{he deceit of which you complain was used 
ainp'y that I might be admitted to Mrs. Gor- 
jon’s ; that from time to time [ might see you, 
I loved you, I wanted nob to lose sight of you. 
We had no mutaal friends; there was no one to 
introducs us, and give us opportunities of meet- 





ing.” 

Violet felt her eyes wet with tears; she res- 
lized that it was jast as he had esid—he did love 
her. As his cousin’s widow he had been very 
cruel to ber, a8 herself he would be all teuder- 
pess, 

“You forget”-—Oh, how hard and cold her 
words sounded—** You. are a rich baronet, a 
famous celebrity. Iam a poor unknown widow, 
who gives music lessons at eighteenpence an 
hour, and thinks herself lucky to get that.” 

“T forget everything,” eaid Denis, “ except 
that you are beautiful, and I love you.” 

“ Yours is a grand old race.’ 

“And you would shed fresh lustre on it. 
Violet, C will wait any time, I will live for you 
ithfully, as Jacob did for Rachel, if only you 
will give xe hope, darling. I willspend my life 
in tho one pursuit of your happiness if only 
you will let me,” 

Violet’s eyes were beat on the ground to hide 
their tears, Whatwas she todo? The love she 
had thought uever to feel had come to her ab 
last, She knew that Denis Forbes was her 
hero, her heart’a best idol ; but what was she to 
do? As his sousin’s widow he would shrink from 
ber, and she could not—she dared not—marry 
hin without revesling her secret, 

‘Speak to. me!” said Sir Denis, fondly. “ Tell 
me it is not all in vain |” 

“Tam so sorry,” she sobbed, “I wish that 
Thad never been horn—that you had never seen 


ay face!” 

“Don't say that, child,” 
rovghly,. “My love can't hurb you, 
misery is mine—not yours,” 

‘But it is my fault.” 

“You can’t help being what you are any more 
shan I can help loving you. Viclet,are yoy sure 
‘is all in vain? You are crying! Are those 
tears for me and my disappointment t” 

"They are for myself, I think” she sobbed. 

Be guessed her secret then, He took her two 
hoods and held them firmly in his, 

“You love me, sweet, You. may be harsh and 
ead me from you; but Iam sure and positive 
4 one thing—you love me!” 

There was no uae deuying it. If they two must 
part for all time he might as weil have the poor 

consolation of knowing the truth. 

Yes ; I love yout” 

‘ Then why send me away ?” 

‘You do not understand,” 

“ Make me understand ?’, 

“Tlove you, but—oh!—why will you make 
me say it t—I can never be you wife |” 

An awful fear came to Denis, He held her 
hand more tightly, 

“ And the obstacle t” 

*T can’t tell it you.” 

= ae you think you owe ib me?” 

‘ 0. ’ 


he answered, 
The 


She was shivering in the summer sunshine. 
Dear,” he aaid, fondly, “don’t you know 
that love pardons much? Mine could bridge 

over many an obetacie rather than lose you.” 
‘I can't tell you,” she sobbed, “ would 
surink from me—despise me. Someday, when 
you have a wife aud little children, or when I 


joy out of my life. 
trust me?” 

She shook her head, 

“You mightd marry me just for pity, and I 
wouldn’t have that. No, there is nothing for us 
but to part. Life goes very crosavays, Denis ; 
if only we had met two years ago how happy we 
might have been.” 

"Two years ago! you were nob married 
then 4” 

“No, L had never seen my husband—had never 
thought of love or marriage then.” 

" [think you are wrong,” said Denis, hotly 
“You are sacrificing us both to a chimera, I 
I tell you, Violet, there can be nothiog in your 

ash, nothing in your whole life, my love cannot 
orgive.” ‘ 

But she had risen. Before he quite knew her 
purpose she had left him; he was sitting alone 
in the summer sunshine, and the woman he 
would fain have cherished and made the mistress 
of his atately home was fas) diseppearivg in the 
distance. 

A staid servant arrived in Cambridge. street 
the next day, who paid a month's rent instead of 
notice, packed “Mr, Forbes’s” effects, and 
departed. 


Mra, Gordsn was sitting alone in the deserted 
drawing-room, actually erying. 

“He was a sweet young man, we shall never 
see his like again.” 

Violet could have eried, too, for company. 
There might be other tenants as eligible as Denis 
for Mra, Gordon’s drawing-rooms, but no other 
lover would fil! his place in her heart. 

She had sent him from her of her own act and 
deed, because she would nob confess she wae hia 
cousin’s widow, It was only twenty-four hours 
since they parted, and already she seemed to have 
lived an eternity. What would her life be worth 
apent away from Denis ? 

She was oaly twenty-one, a long life might 
stretch out before her; she might live fifty years 
or longer without being a very old woman. What 
would they all be like, if she must epend them 
apart from Denis? 

She uttered no complaint, ahe never mentioned 
his name, only ib seemed as though from thab 
bright summer's afternoon the beautiful girl was 
changed. ven in the eariy days of her widow- 
hood she had not been so listless and deprassed 
as in the weeks which followed the departure of 
“Mr.” Forbes, 

She gave her lessons as uaual, she paid Mrs, 
Gordon the weekly sum agreed upon, but it 
seemed oa if the spirit had gone out of every- 
thiug she said or did—thai she had no longer any 
interest in life, 


her one September day, when Violet was shiver- 
ing over the fre, on her return from her pupils. 
* It’s not cold, dear; it’s more like summer, and 
here you are trembling a3 though ib was the 
depths of winter ! ” 

“T can’t help it, Goody,” 

** But it’s not right at your age. 
would go and see a doctor.’ 


I wish you 


satisfy her than from any faith in the advice 
Violet yielded, and sparing su afternoon from her 
work, and, what was barder, a guinea from her 
alender.purse, she presented herself at the con- 
sulting rooms of a physician whose name stood 
high in bis profession, 

He was cut of town, the page said, but a friend 
was attending inhis stead. [5 maitered little to 
Violet ; she knew that neijher Jr. Bayford nor 
any other practitioner could cure her malady, and 
so she waited her turn to be ushered to the great 
man's presence. 

She never raised her veil until she was in his 
sanctum, Then sbe gave « little atart, for it was 
no stranger waiting to receive her, but the good 
old man who had soothed her sorrows #1) Castle 
Forbes, 

He pressed « father!y kiss on hor brow, as he 
asked, reproachfully,— 





4a dying I will tell you, but not now~nob now,” 


friend write and tell me you were dead }”’ 


"You have blighted my dearest hopes,” said con ; 
Sir Denis, hoaracly ; “you have crushed all the | the Irish sound ber speech must haye had. “I 
Oh, Violet { why can’t you 


Whea Violet returned from her day's teaching | 


‘*¥ am sure you are not well,” Goody said to | 


She repeated the wish so often that more te | 


i 
} 
| 
; 
| 
| 

















“4 








“T wrote myself!” said Violet, unconscious of 


meant that I was dead to all who had known me 
as Lady Forbes !” 


“ You are a sadly, wilfulcreature! Acd whah 


| have you been doing with yourself besides over- 


whelming Sir Denis and your old friend with 
remorse }”’ 

‘© Did he feel remorse? Was le just a little 
sorry ?” . 

“He felt very keen remorse! He told me 
once he would give half his income not to have 
your fate upon his conscience.” 

“I suppose he wanted to be able to bate me 
again? Perhaps he thought it cowardly to hate 
any one who was dead?” 

“ Perhaps | Now, Lady Forbes, remember you 
carae here to see Bayford, and I am going to pre- 
scribe for you. Once more, what have you been 
dofog with yourself?” 

“ Teaching.” 

“T thought as much—teaching aud starving.” 

“No, not that. Ihave always earned enough 
for my wants,” 


“And yet twelve months have changed you 


like this, Don’t you know you ares mere shadow 
of the winsome wife Sir Douglas brought home to 
Castle Forbea?” 

“T know Lam getting gradually ol 
but-———-” 

** You lock a chiid 
suough to win hearts aud break them. 
plaiat against you is very different ; 
if you were fading away.” 

“IT wish I was.” 

“My dear, my dear, you mustn’t talk so,’ 

There isn't much to live for. Working lard 

for daily bread; toiling in a name that is not 
one’s own ; bereft of all I cared for, £ don’t 
think many people would envy me my life, Dr, 
yard,” 
“You won't have a life to be euvied, if you xo 
ov like this,” said the doctor, gruiily. “ Look 
here, [ am going down to Langley to-morrow. I 
mean to take you with me,” 

Laugley was the name of the village nearaet to 
Castle Forbes. 

“ And if I refuse to go!” 

“T don't think you will, The country air will 
set you up, and the most industrious of teachers 
take a holiday somstimes. J shal! think you're 
too. proud te visit an old couutry doctor and his 
sister, if you refuse.” 

"Perhaps Mise Ward won’d like mo, 

“Try her.” 

"7 should like to come, dearly, but-——- 

What's your objection ?” 

‘7 am sfraid of meeting Sir Denis Forbes," 

“ He's not a dragon |” 

“But I couldn’s meet him, ib would kill 
me.” 

‘You won't stand much chance, my dear. Sir 
Denis is in Szotland; he hasn’h been near his 
own home since last February.” 

Violet put her band intu the doctor's, 
come !” ‘ 

Mrs. Gordou was delighted ut the success of 
her advice, when she saw Violet return, looking 
brighter and more animated than she had done 
for mornthe, 

The good old soul rejoiced that her favourite 
should have such a change, Of courae she was 
not entrusted with the secreb that ‘ Mra, Ray,’’ 
was Lady Forbes, 

Violet, who knew how she detested letter. 
writing, made ber happy by saying she should 
nob expect to hear while she was sway in 
Surrey. 

Miag Ward had received a letter telling her of 
the coming visitor, If she dreaded having « 
fashionable lady on ber hands her fears faded at 
the first eight of Violet's sweet, aad face 

She took her in her arass, and told aer they 
would soon nurse her inte health, 

Then began a time of pleasant ease; both 
host avd hostess seemed to have bud one thought, 
that of caring for the young widow. 

Of course the rumour crept about the village 
that Lady Forbea had come back sud was staying 
at the White House, 


* 
’ 


and ugly, 
aud you are quite pretty 


My com- 
you leok as 


” 


” 


*T will 


«' Was it kind of you to deceive me, to-let your Many people called merely from curiosity ; but 
M 


iss Ward always explained that her guest was 
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in delicate health, aud eo the visitors had to 
Cepart without a sight of her. 

Sir Denis returned unexpectedly 
had been at Langley a fortnight, and the butier, 
«ho presided over the Beronet’s solitary dinner, 
could not resist telling him the newer 

“My lady hee come back, Sir Denis, she is 
etaying at the White Houte with Dr, Ward,” 

“My lady! Do you mean Sir Dovugias’s 
widow 1” 

"Just that, Sir Denis. I went down myself 
to inquire, but Miss Ward told me her ladyship 
was too ill to see anyone.” 

Denis took hie hat aiter dinner, and strolled 
across to the White House, He had not forgotten 
who had last spoken to him of Lady Forbes. 
She would surely approve lis attempt to pay 
honour to his cousin's widow, 

He never used ceremony at the White House ; 
just turned the handle of the door and 
walked in, 

He met a servant in the hall, who said her 
mas ter and mistress were both out 

t doesn’t matter : my visit is to Lady Fo 
Ie she at home }” 

“ She’s in the drawing-room, & 

She wae a new retainer, fresh 
and she did not uuderstand the very strict 
seclusion in which the guest immored hereeif, 

"Ts just as well the Wards are out, 
Denis, as he opened the 
“My first interview with Do 

¥ an awkward one—better 

o spectators,” 

He opeced the door and entered. Then bis 
heart seemed to stand still On a low couch 
near the firs sat the one woman he had desired 
for hie wife, the fair face gravea for ever on his 
memory. 

ae 10 let | ? 

Hoe was at her side, Violet’s head wae turned | 

s though ehe could not meet his eyee 

Violet, won't you speak to me ?”’ 

‘I think it was cruel of you to come here.’ 

I didn’t come see you,” he began 
excuse; “I hadn't an idea you were here, 
you know the Wards? 

‘* Yee, 

‘And you 

wl 

“My dear,” 
strangely ; “how il] you look, 
never ceased to love you. 
could charge your mind }” 

Enter the new servant wine with coals 
for the fire; by accident the brushed across | 
V ‘iolet’ 8 black drapery. 

“ beg your pardon, my lady.” 
ord was a revelation to Denis, He waited 

she had gone, then he begen the attack. 

“Why did she call you my iady? But Ican 
guess, Violet, is that why you send me away 
because you are Sir Douglas's widow?” 

" ' Yea." 

‘And you cannot forgive me the unkind 
thir ge I said of you before I ever saw you?” 

That is nob it,’ 

“What ic it then?” 

No answer, 

‘ Violet, don’t you think you cwe me an explan- 
ation? Months ago you confessed you loved me ; 
you raid then a secret in your past separated us.” 

" So it does,” 

What is it?” 

I deceived you ; I iet you think I was Mrs. 
itay, and all che while I was Lady Forbes,” 

*'I don’t feel overwhelmed at that, child ; you 
must make your barriers stronger if you don’t 
want them knocked down.’ 

“Tf you thought it a m 
Douglas ——?? 

“I bad not seen you then,” he interrupted. | 
*‘Y’ro afraid I said a great many rash things. 
Only, sweeibeart, from the moment I saw you I | 

wwe had but 9 ne wieh, one desire—to call you | 
mine for ever.’ 

A loud double knock announced the return of 
the host and heetees, Before this Denis had 

rawo the pretty brown head to rest on his 
shoul ihe uttered no remonstrance; she 
hed uot spoken ter consent yet, but Sir Denis 
thought he would have his desire, | 
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rbes, 


ir Denis.” 


drawing-room 
igias’s widow must 
tha 


in 
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sre staying here?” 


and Denis’s voice softened 


\ Violet, 1 have 
Don't y« ou tl ink you | 


he 


‘ 





salliance for x. 


ros ' 
when Violet i 





| 
| 
| 
| 


’ thought | simply. 


“T may tell them, Violet,” 

“Tell them what?” 

“That you have promised to be my wife 

** But I haven't.” 

The door was being opened, scarce another 
moment and the new-comers would interrupt 
the téte 2 ite. Dénis put one arm round Violet 


beg 


| and gathered her to hia heart, then as he kissed 


her again and again, he whispered,— 
“ Promise me, and I will let you go.” 

And Violet, thinking perhaps, that the sight 
of herself in her enemy’s arms would be surpris- 
ing to her host and hostess, whispered back the 
answer Denis craved. He was as good as his 
word then. Very tenderly he 1eleased her, and 
leaving her on the sofa went forward to meet 
the doctor and his siater. 

“T have been making ac aintance with Lady 
| Forbes,” he eaid, gaily. Ward, it wae awfully 
good of you to bring her bere, but I mean to 
rob you of her. She has promised to come to 
Castle Forbes,” 

Dr, and Miss Ward stared. The two foes bad 
indeed ‘“‘ made friends” suddenly to settle this 
in one brief meeting. Besides, was it correct for 


| 2 young widow of twenty-one to become the 


the day before, | 


guest of a bachelor, the right side of thirty} 
They thoug! ? not. 

“Don’t look so horrified,” said the Baronet, 
“T met Violet this year in London, and 


{oor.’| I loved her at first sight, without the least idea 
| of her identity. She sent me away with the 
it should have | greatest cruelty, bub now 


"But now he knows everything,” added Violet, 
prettily ; “and he doesn’ t seem to mind my being | 
Sir Douglas’s widow.’ 

*T mind her being it very much,” 
gravely; “I want her to 


instead—my much-loved wife, the mistress of 


| the Castle,” 


Ward looked delighted ; he rubbed his hands 
“e T 


| with intense satisfaction. 


“My dear,” he said to Lady Forbes, 


' 
| never heard of an engagement which gave me 
| greater pleasure, or surprised me more.’ 


1 don’t see anything surprising,” eaid Denis. 
“Who could see Violet without loving her?” 

**T was thinking of your couduct before you 
bad seen her,” replied the Doctor, dryly. “ My 


| dear child,” to Violet, “' have you any idea what 


he used to call you }” 

‘* Something very awful, no doubt,” 

T will tell you myseli, ” said Denis, turning 
| to her with a look of fond affection; “or Dr. 
Ward will always be holding it over my head 
like a threat. It was——--” 

'*She will never forgive you,” 
Doctor. 

“*T think she will ; it wae that dreadful person; 
but I have a new name for her vow, and one 
which cuits her better-—Sweetbeart.” 


|THE END | 





_— — 





F 
DestituTe oF TAct,—- People cannot help 


| having been born without tact, any more than 


they can help having no ear for music; but 
there are occasions when it is almost impossible 
to be quite charitable to a person destitute of tact. 
Yet people who have no tact deserve pity. a 
are almost always doing or saying somethin 

get themselves into trouble, or which does t os 
an injury. They make enemies where they 
desire friends, and get a reputation for ill-nature 
which they do not deserve. ‘i‘hey are also con- 
tinually doing other people barm, treading on 
metaphorical corns, opening the cupboards 
where family skeletons are kept, angering 
people, shaming people, saying and doing the 
most awkward things, and apologizing for them 
| with a still more terrible bluntness, [f there 
is one social boon more to be desired than 
another, it is tact ; for, without tact, the career 
of the richest or most beautiful is often utterly 
marred, 

ALL eufferers from corpulensy would do well to 
give the Trilene Tablets for stout people a trial, 
as they cannot fail to derive much benefit from 
their use. Mr. Norman Wells, 70, Finsbury- 
pavement, London, will send a sample box on 
receipt of 23, 6d, 





sald Denis, | 
become my wife | 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST-—-SUPPER, 
“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which | 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a 
careful Sg amg of the fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided for our breakfast and supper 
a delicately flavoured beverage which may save us man 
heavy doctors’ bills, It is. by the sa ge use of Suc 
articles of diet that a ‘constitution may be gradually built 
up until strong enough to resist e tendency to disease 
We may escape many a fatal shaft’ keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.” Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only io 
packets and x Ib, dns, by Grocers, labelled thus :— 
JAMES EPPS & Co., eee Homeopathic Chemists, 

Makers of Epps’s Cocoaine or Cotes Nib Extract :—A 


thin beverage of full flavour, with many benefisially taking 
the place of tea. 


TOBACCONISTS pone pct 
See Mus. Guide and Catalogue (259 page), 

“ How to open a Cig a ceetmens antennae 
TOBACOOK L878" bs a Co., 186, Euston 
inf mdon. (Over 50 years’ reputation.) 


anager, H, MYERS, 


rie Seeger ME MI 








pt dg COMPLEXION 

will produce the 

mast "Tome complexton that 

the imagination could desire ; 

clear, fresh, free from blotch, 

: blemish, coarseness, redness, 

\4\, freckles, or pimples. Post-free 

ry for 4s. 6d.; half boxes, 2s. 9d.— 

- 5. HARVEY, 5, Denman Street, 
London Bridge, 8.E. 

Use DR. MAC KENZIES ARSE NICAL TOILET 
SOAP. is. ablet ; unscented, 6d. per tablet, 
ABSOLUTELY rss, Bewar of the many initiations. 
Hare Dr. Mackenzie's or none. 


TOOTH-ACHE 


CURED INSTANTLY BY 


rec Saves 
oft macho iieie B. abies 


og MERVINE 


AN HONEST MEDICINE. 
OR. DAVIS’S FAMOUS 
PILLS FOR FEMALES 


oan er aa 
9d., 4s. 6d.; Sent free from obser 
R. b DAVIS, 300, PORTOBELLO ROAD, 


Dr. Davis s little book for MARRIED WOMEN, me 








994., Is. 1 
vation by 


j LONDON, W. 


put in the | invaluable, sent free on receipt of a stamped addressed 


ivelope. 


iNDIARUBBER STAMPS 


For Heading Note-paper, Marking Linen, 
Create, Faceimiles, and oli Business Pu tures 
Monograms.—Two Lotter 1s., 'Three- 
Letter, Ie.6d. Your name in full, Is, 44. 

od extra. tudes 
weg, 3 mounted on Brass complete, wit! 
weak Ac and Ink. Price 3 of all 


J. BERKLEY, “LIVERY ST., BIRMINGHAM 
OTTEY'S UNLABELLED STRONG PILLS 


Are twice as efficacious as any others, and always 
quickly, and certeinly relieve. Greatly superior to Stee 
and Pennyro Juvaluadle to women. 

Fost free for 14 and 28 stamps from Tuomas Orrtry, 
Chemist, Burton-on-Trent, Please mention paper. 














DOES YOUR HEAD ACHE? 
“KAPUTINE" cures instantly. 


Enclose stamped addressed envelope to ‘' ¥., 
Kaports, Ltp,, Huppxnsrizxp, for free oa 
with name of nearest agent, 


TO LADIES. 
HEALTHY, WEALTHY & WISE. 


An interesting little COPYRIGHT TREATISE, which 
should be ully read by every English Wife. Sent 
FREB on receipt: of a Be theta’ f mildressed ae. 
—Apply M.D., 217, Graham Road, London, N.E. Plea 
name Paper. 
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FACETLE, 


\ 

Sue: ‘I do so love music.” Busy Brother: 
“Then I wonder you don’t leave off playing.” 

Smithers: “I wish someone would tesch me 
tosave money.” Miss Hope ; “ Oh, Mr. Smithers, 
this is eo sudden |” 

Jupex (to accused): ‘' Did you call this gen- 
tleman & etvpid ass!” Defendant; ‘“ Your 
honour, the longer I look at the man the more 
it seems likely I did.” 

Dr. Dosem; “ No, sir ; I do not think the bill 
exorbitant. Your wile’s illness was well-nigh 
fatal.” Mr. Henpeck: “I know, doctor; but 
it waen’t fatal. You should take that into con- 
sideration,” 

" Hawsrys received a notice from the city the 
other day to come around and get a new license 
for hie dog, a8 the old permit had expired,” 
“What did hedo?” “He wrote back that so 
had the dog.” 

“IT supross,” eaid Jolliboy to his friend, “ that 
when your wife caught you flirting with Miss 
Gofast she was speechless with amazement ?}”’ 


“Ob, no, she wasn’t!” said Talkerly. ‘ You 
don’t know my wife,” 
Miss AntiQuE (coyly): “Dear me! I wonder 


what that elderly gentleman is who has been 


. watching me so intently the whole evening” 


Miss Sharpe: “ That is Professor Vossils, the 
celebrated antiquarian.” 

“So your daughter is ees the stage ?” 
observed Mra, A. “ Yes,” replied Mrs. B., “and 
she is progressing very rapidly.” ‘ How far has 
she got?” “She has already had her photo- 
graph taken as Lady Macbeth,” 

“ Wire, didn’t I ask you to make less noise ?” 
said Mre, Still at the dinner table, “ Yes, you 
did, mamma.” “ Well, J shall have to ask you 
again.” “Remember, mamma, you told me it 
was impolite to aek for anything twice at the 
table,” 

“Tern they've put s sounding-board back of | 
the minister's pulpit. What do you suppose | 
that’s for?” “Why, it is to throw out the 
scund,” “Gracious! if you threw out the 
sound there wouldn’t be anything left in the 
sermon |” 

Mu. Harpnorr: “I admit, sir, that my life 
bas not been what it should be, but I truly and 
unselfishly love your daughter, and if ever I give 
her a morment’s pain, I hope I'll be made to euffer 
torture for it. Old Gentleman (warningly) : 
"Ob, you will, You don’t know her.” 

‘Wax this way, ma’am,” politely requested 
an effable, but. very bow-legged draper’s assistant, 
of o rather antiquated looking dame, “ Why, 
bless me, my man,” replied the ancient, in be- 
wildered astonishment, “I couldn’t walk that 
way if ye was to give me the whole shop !” 

Mn. Downtown (irritably): ‘‘ Bridget, I muet 
Insist that you cease singing that song. My wife 
has a nervous headache, and it annoys her.” 
Bridget {the cook): “Oi will stop, sorr. Oi 
didn’t know thot the mizhtress disloiked thot 
cong. Pfwat sopg do she want me to sing!” 

‘HE young man who prides himeelf on being 
original was talking to Miss Cayenne, ‘‘ Your 
mother seemed very much amused at that little 
story I told her Jast night,” he ssid, eelf- 
approvingly. ‘* Yes,” she replied. “Ever since 
ican remember mother has laughed whenever 
she heard that story.” 

AN old sea-captain, who had lately buried his 
fourth wife, was accosted by an acquaintance, 
who, unaware of his bereavement, asked ; ‘‘ How 
s your wife, Cap’n Keelson.” “ Well,” replied 
‘be captain with a solemn, not to ray sad, coun- 
tenance, “well to tell the trewth, I’m cut of 
Wives just now, matey |” 

“ARE there no times,” said a man, entering 
‘ae sanctum of the busy Editor, ' when you can 
write better than at other times!” “ Yes.” 
“Ab, I thought so, That men who write are 
fected by their environment I have no doubt. 
Now, tell me, when can you write best?” 
When I am alone,” the Editor replied, 


“Leave the door open as you go out, please.” 





“T nore I see you well,” said a cheeky young | 


Londoner to an old farmer who was leaning on 
his hoe. “I hope you do,” was the unexpected 
answer ; 
man, put on specs—they’re a wonderful help to 
poor eyesight, 

Miss New Woman: “I don’t ask special privi- 
legee, Mr, Jones. What [ do ask is that you, 
for instance, @ man, should treat me exactly as 
you would another man. Instead of talkivg 


"but if you don’t see me well, young | 


| 


emall talk, and treating me like a thing to be | 


protected, and all that, assume towards me the 
attitude you do to Mr. Warrington. Treat me 
like a good fellow.” Mr, Jones (quickly) : 
“Why, certainly, old chap. 
will you *” 

An American on 4 visit to England was boast- 
ing of the immense size of their trees. “ We 
have a tree in our country that high that it 
takes two men and a boy to see to the top.” 
** How do you make that out?” said the Eng- 
lishman, “ Well, one man looks straight up the 


Lend me a fiver, | 


Mary Ann (fresh from the country): ‘‘ Could 
yew tell Oi what be the meaning of that whop- 
ping big ‘D’ in that eve winder, sir?" Cock- 
ney: “Decidedly, That displayed ‘D’ denotes 
that the d ring domestics of that detached 
domicile desire that the distinguished dustmen 
during his daily diversions will deem it his duty 
to deliberately dislodge the dirty dust deposited 
in their diegusting dustholes” Mary Ann: “0 
Jemimy, sir, mind yer jaw!” 








The ONLY MEANS for 
DESTROYING HAIR ON THE FACE. 


fa by using ALEX. ‘Ross's ordinary “Depilatory,’”’ 3s. 64.;  mevg 
Qs, $d, For strong hair, the Flectric Appliance, Sie. For thick hair 
the Gennan and Canterising Liquid, 10s, 6d, i post lie, 

ad. His Skin 


wl 
| His Cautharides Podwee whiskers, or hair on the he 


| Tightener, a liqu’ 


tree until he cannot see any further, another | 


one starts from where he left off, and a boy, 


after starting from where the second man left | 


off, can just see to the top.” 

Suarrp Dawg: "I must frankly tell you, Mr. 
Meek, that my consent to your marrying with 
my daughter has been wrung from me under 
protest.” 
Dame: “ Yes, sir. 
consent she would disgrace the family by av 
elopement, When she wancs anything we all 
have to give in fo her, or take the consequences ; 
and long experience has taught me that I might 
as well try to fan off acyclove as reason with 
her when she gets mad, especially if there is a 
flat-iron or a roiling-pin haody, and so I just 
give right up at once. Has the wedding-day 
been set yet, Mr. Meek?” Mr. Meek: “ Um-er, 


Mr. Meek: “Eh? Protest?” Sharp | 
I knew that if I did not | 


not yet ; and in fact, madame, I’m-~I'm a little | 
vfraid I can’t afford to marry very seon, any- | 


how, Goo—good-day.”’ 


for removing furrows and ,crow’s feet mar ls 
under the eyes, are each sold at 3. 6d.; by post for stamps, The 
Nose Machine, for pressing ths cartilage of the nose into shape, aad 
the Ber Machine, for outstanding ears, are sold at 10s, Gd.,or sent for 
stamps,~A LEX, ROSS, 63, Theobald’s Road, High Uolborn, Londva, 
Had through all Chemists, Letters replied to in stamped envelope ; 
parcels sent free from observation. 
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Blouses, Dresses, Underlinens, Ribbons, Children’s Frocks, Pinafores, 
FOR, DvaGiNe. Silk Senesen, Handkerchiefs, Gentlemen’s Shirts, Lace Curtains, Silk 


Gloves, Stockings, Antimacassars, Toilet Mats, Shawls, etc., etc. 


> MAYPOLE SOAP 


THE MAYPOLE SOAP SYNDICATE, LIMITED, 96, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, . W.6. 


Dyes any Colour. 4d, per Tablet. 
j SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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SOCIETY. 
memes 
‘an Princesa of Wales and Priacess Victoria 
may possibly pay 6 brief visit to the Duke and 
Duchess of Cumberland at Gmunden before 
going to Denmark. 

Ov the Queen's granddaughters three who 
were married some years ago have no children—~ 
Princess Victoria of P.usesia, now Princess 
Adolphue of Schaumburg-Lippe; Princess 
Elizabeth of Hesse, the Grand Duchess Sergius of 

uevia, aad Princess Louis of Schleswig-Holstein, 
Princess Aribert of Aghalt, 

Tux Queen, who is in excellent health, is to 
reside ab Osborne until the 27th or 28th of this 
month, when she wi!l proceed direct to Balmors', 
ifer Majeaty will not leave Scotland for Windsor 
until the middle of November, and there are to 
be a series of fami.y guests at Balmoral duriog 
September and Octover 

More cousin-marriages would doubtless have 
resulted from the frequent meeting of a number 
ti youse Royalties in Denmark had it neh been 

heir orthodox creed debarred the Kussian 
2nd Groek Highnesses from such alliances. The 
prevent Czar and the Duke of Sparta would have 
to regard the junior Princesses of Wales as sisters 
uot as possible brides. 

PRIN 

i§ mext monih 
Mr, Rawneley’s 5 
burst, where the Duke of Albany fs a. pupil, 
P.incess Beatrice and Prince Alexander went 

ently from Osborne to Park Hill, and apent 

ours there 
HE betroth he Duke of Orleans to the 
beautiful Archduchess Maria Dorothea of Austria 
rt the Castle of Alesuth in Hungary was recently 
announced. The Duke, who has one sister 
reigning as Queen of Portugal, and another, the 
chess d'Aosta, married toa probable King of 


” 


ALEXANDE! 


or Barranpgre is to be 
he summer holidays) to 


cK 


MY, as 


vlog Gime, 


with a powerful reigning house. The 





Park Hill, near Lynd- | 





STATISTICS, 


Ty Enogland and Wales the average duration 
of married life haz been computed at about 
27 years. 

Ar the present time there is more steel 
used in the manufacture of pens than in all 
the sword and gur factories in the world. 

Brrween twenty-nine and thirty million cakes 
of chocolate are consumed io this country every 
year, The number of pounds of chocolates 
last year made into sweeta was 13,289,961, 

In England, of course, members of Parlia- 
ment receive no salary, but in New Zealand 
they receive annually £100; Japan, £160 ; 
South Australia, £200; Vietoria, £300; 
France, £260 ; Queensland, £400 ; Canada, £400 ; 
Brazil, £600; Mexico, £600; United States, 
£1,000, 





GEMS. 


eotees 


Tae creation of a thousand forests is in one 
acorn, 

Friryps gob without desert are apb to be 
loath without cause. 

Tue light of friendship is like the light of 
phosphorus—seen plainest when all around ia 
dark, 

Our chief want in life is somebody who 
shall make us do what we can, This is the 
servics of a friend, 

VN understand 
ime 


OT to 


has 


a treasure’s worth till 


t 
cause of half the poverty we feel, and makes 
tk 


6 world the wilderness it is, 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


stolen away the slightest good is | 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


———e 


Prorix who sell newspapers in the abreets o 
Moscow are compelled to appear in uniform. 

Fur-bganina animals are becoming 89 scarce 
that the feasibility of breedizg them is becoming 
discussed. Itis conceded that Siberia would bs 
the raoat desirable place for the establishment of 
farms for this purpose. 

Tr is acommon experience amongst mountain 
climbera to find butterflies lying frozen on the 
snow, and so brittle that they break unless they 
are very carefully handled. Such frozsu butter- 
flies on being taken to a warmer climate recover 
themselves and fly away. Six epecies of butter 
flies have been found within a few hundred miles 
of the North Pole, ~ 

Tas eggs of the gnat are arran by the 
parent insect in the form of a raft, which fioate 
with ite concave side uppermost. If upset, { 
speedily readjusts iteel{, and cannot ba kept 
under the water, At the proper time s valve ia 
the lower part of each egg opens and the insect 
escapes into the water beneath. 

Gass houses of a very aubstantial kind can 
now be built. Silesian glassmakers are turnicg 
out glass bricks for all sorts of building pur- 
poses, claiming for them such advantages as 
variety of shaps, free transmission of lizht, 
strength, cheapness and pony adaptability. 
Where complete diffusion of light is needed, as 
in factories, conservatories, courtyards, &c, they 
are specially suitable, 

Most yellow or orauge-coloured flowers are 
phosphorescent, if watched in the twilight dur- 
ing July and August, when the atmosphere is 
highly electric and nod a particle of moisture ix 
in the alr. The common potato, when decom- 
posing, gives light enough to read by—-a light ao 
vivid that once a cellar ab Strasburg was thought 
to be on fire when shining with phosphor. 


eacence of decomposing potatoes. 

A SOMEWHAT curious and noteworthy collection | 
has lately been offered for sale to the authorities | 
of the British Museum. A Canadian gentleman , 
has expended a vast amount of patience, and ‘ 
shown considerable perseverance, in gathering 1 


tuchess ig the eldest daughter of Archduke 
mumander-in-Chief of the Hungarian ; 
by his merriege with Princeas Clotilde | 
Sexe Coburg and Gotha, | 
Tar Duchess of York is going to St, Moritz 
fora month with the Duchess of Teck, and it | 
e that the Duke may take ‘he waters at 


nee 
APS, 
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Per pee 
fol'owed the custom of hia family by | 
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Crynamon Caxes.—Beat six eggs with a gless 
of rose- water ; add one pound of powdered sugar, 
s quarter of an ounce of cinnamon, and ercagh 
four te maake » paste. Roll and cut into small 


S80 


i3 } 
Schwalbach, Thoy will spend September in 
d. The Deke and Duchees bave pro- 
attend 
jo take place in $& Andrew’s Hal! on 
Sth and the three following days, 
NIC communication, which was recently 
at Windsor Castle, has j 
at Uaborne 


rue, 


where the palace is now 
residences (Usborne Cottage, 
vert Cottage) in the park, the stables 

farm, the various lodges, the sig- 
ation, aud the private bathing place in 
2 


ne 


Jueen's descendants and near 
possibly come to England from 


T@'ations as ci 
oul will 


ounbries 
her ia person next June, and to con- 
her upox the great aud joyful event 
, will then be celebrated. The visit of the 
sand Tsaritzsis already fixed, andit is not 
probable thas the German Emperor ‘and 
Hmpress may also be among the great gathering 
f " Royalti 1 pected to grace an 
precedent in all the 
6 mouarchy of Hagland, 
Lady Alexandra Duff has never been 
ogni as a Royal Princess, she is 
24 will be a 
mpor years fo ¢ 
ot her place in the Succession List, Of the 
eight bridesmaids who attended Princess Maud 
bo the altar, Lady Alexandra, ranking only as a 
*aer’s daughter, ato>2 closest to a crown of her 
vu, The House of York will have to become 
@ grandfatherly one, with a good reserve of 
Kings t fore the Duff chances are ex 
tinguished. Lady Alexandra was quite a little 
>rincess ia the processiou, as well ahe might ba, 
considering her nearness to the ' 
oft cousins of York wore born, 
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; cakes, bake on greased paper, 


| 


be ansious to pay their | 


Marone before | better way can Le had of using fruit at this 
' season, 


ase ang Save prow | gelatine in a little water, then add to it one pint 
the Norwich Musical Festival, | of sweetened milk, which has been boiled with 


just. been | into the cream and serve. 


“@ | 
ed with Cowes, Ryde, and Newport, with | : : J 
: » Ryd . or Qn * ; one and a half cupfuis cf sugar, one-half cupful | 
~* | of eour milk, one level teaspoonful of soda, a tea- 





| isclear it is ready 


Sronn Caran —First dissolve half an ounce of 


lemon peel, As soon as it is cold pour this 
lowly over alayer ofjamin a a glass dish. 





Whon quite set, stick strips of blanched almonds 


Favours Cooxis.—One cupful of butter, | 
i 


spoonful of grated nutmeg. Flour enough tc | 
roll; make quite soft. Put 9 teaspoonful of | 
sugar on a plate, and dip ia the tope of each aa | 
you cut them out. Place on greased tins, and 
bake in a quick oven a light brown, 

Farmers’ Frorr Caxe.—Soak three cupfuls 
of dried apples over night in warm water. Chop 
slightly in the morning, then simmer two hours 
in twocupfuls of molasses until the apples re- 
semble citrou; make a “cake of two eggs, one 
cupful of sugar, one cupful of sweet milk, three. 
quarters of a cupful of butter, one and one-half 
teaspocnfuls of soda, and flour enough to make a 
atiff batter, spice well to taste, add the apples 
last, and bake in a quick oven, 


Fruit anp Sago’ Sears —Hall pound rasp- 
berries, strawberries, or red currant, quarter 
pound ofaago, quarter pound of sugar, two tea 
cupfule of water ; soak the sago for half av hour 
in three quarters of the water, culd (ii you soak 
in warm water a much shorter time will do); 
then pick the fruit and put it om with the re- 
mainder of the water and the sugar. Let it boil 
a minute or two till the fraitis boiled down, then 
acd the soaked sago, and boi! 
minutes, stirring all the time. When the sago 
Pour into a shape, and when 
cold turn out and eat with cream and sugar. No 


| ake gave the bird away, 
| started to bring a couple of cauaries home from 


for about ten | 





collection of buttons of officers of every. regi- b 


mend and department of the British Army. 
The collection, which comprises 145 buttons, has 
taken nine years for ite formation, and the 
owner wrote 584 letters to ail parts of the globe 
in pursuit of his hobby. 

Iv is now a rule of the White House at Wash- 
ington that ro bird shall be allowed to warble, 
or even live, within its walls, The wife of Pre- 
sident Hayes made this rule years ago, and it 
has been observed a8 a sacred precedent. When 
Mra. Cleveland first went to the Walte House to 
live after her marriage «he had a petcanary, But 
the rule against birds was explained to ber, and 
Mrs, Hartleon also 


Indianapolis, before she learned that birds were 
tabooed inside the White House. 

Tue Druide considered the oak as the emblem, 
or rather the peculiar residence, of the Almighty, 
and accordingly chaplets of it were worn both by 
the Drulds and people in their religious cere- 
monies, The fruit of it, the miatletoe, was 
thought to contain a Diviue virtue, and to be the 
peculiar gift of Heaven, Ib waa, therefore, 
sought for on the sixth day of the mooa with 
the greatest earnestness and onxlety, and when 
found, bailed with rapturous joy. As soon as the 
Draids were informed of this fortumate dis- 
covery they ‘prepared everything for sacrifice 
under the oak, to which they fastened two white 
bulls by the horns, then the arch-dreid, attended 
by a prodigious number of people, ascended the 
tree dressed in white, and with a consecrated 
goldea knife or pruning-hook cropped the mi:- 
tletoe, which he received in bis sagum or robe 
amidst the rapturous exclamations of the people. 
Having secured the sacred plant, he descended 


| the tree, the bulls were sacrificed, and the Deily 


invoked to bless his own gift, and render it effi- 
cacious on those distempers ia which ip should 


} be administered, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


—_- 





P, 0.—The office ig honorary, t 

Fuxcy.—Take them to a draper. ne 

PRoUBLED.—Wou must comply with the order. 

Max.—Never beard of any newspaper so named, 

RowLaND.—There was no post-office In Hnglond until 
1603. 

M. B.—Expense cannot be estimated, but it would be 
trifling. 

Cuer.—Of course you can demand payment of ali in 
arrears, 

Anvist.—Hosa Bonheur, the great animal psinter 
never marri 

Wourp-st Port.—We honestly tell you that poetry is 
not your forte, . 

Crarwn—A weddipg-ring need not be made cf gold 
or other metal, 

Morty Bawn.--Such purely personal questions are 
never answere: 

(ennieT?T2Z.—-The work is that of a combined lady's 

and chamber da, ; 

Parr AncrEr,—Everything depends on the conditions 
stiaching to the priz>. ; 

vrs.—-The tails of squirrels are often uscd in making 

boas aud artists’ pencils, 

How. —Yee; the doors of the inn must be closed 
during prohibited houra, 

Yourm.—A clerkship cannot be called a profession 
inder any elroumstanices, 

Menwatp.—Jt fs herely the action of salt water on an 
cxceptionally delicate skin. . 

R. P. &—Only qualified chomists eam legally ceil 
modicines vontaining poisous. 

Downipet.—Ié ig quite ont of our powor to comply 
with the very large demand you make. 

Domnvin.--Nothing 
towards the euperannuation of schooimasters. , 

Pavn.—Sometimes it gives a rusty look for the *'me 
being: that can be prevented by using some ungvent- 

Isvterestap> Reaper.—Paint can be easily removed 
from glass by wetting a coin and rubbing the paint with 
it 


A Mantyr.—Lemons are benoficial to a rheumatic 
patient; he can hardly indulge too freely in them; in 
fact, 


Hovsrxsrper.—Oil cloths or linoleum should never 
be washed in hot water or soap suds. Always in tepid 
water, 

Mrmo.—The Cair's name is Nicholas merely, but be 
belongs to what is catled the Romanoff-Holstein family 


or une 


Nu vion—No; the registrar is not required to be pre- 
- tat the celebration of a marriage in the Church of 

ngland, 

DissaTisrinn.—It depends on the enstor of the occu- 
pation; we showld think “a month's notice would be 
required, 

ly vetict.—A master or mistresa is not compelled to 
give o domestic servant or avy other servant a character 
on leaving, 

Youra Wire.—Warm gra: 
aving it, many first warm 
in cold water. 

Goov ron Noraina.—You must go out to the Cape if 


you wish to be enlisted into the mounted police; no 
recrulty are taken in this country. ; 


X, Ye Jodie petoe net eke either 
of tLe parties to mavy sgain while both aroalive, After 
divorce either ox both may-rematry, . ” 

Ay 1008 TSQuinie,—It would ba icaposaibie to advise 
lefnitely on sudh o percent Bw inquiries would 
have to be tuade and evidenee ¢ 
Doi. t-Fruit stains may. be removed by chloride of 
lime, but shotla 1% fall, oxalfe acid will do the work, 
Be carefu! to well wash the fabric afterwards. 


Iowonasy.—Borneo is an islahd in the Tadian 
arebipelago, nearly 1,800 miles in circumference. It ts 
coated uncer the equator, which nearly divides it. 


INPXPERIENCED.~It would be very injudicious to 
‘soutfer your goods, “c., before marrioge; but at any 
ime you must have a deed prepared by # solicitor. 

Houssick.—Destitute Englishmen abroad oan demand 
to be sent home. They apply to their consul, who gives 
notice accordingly te captains of ships about to sail, 


UsempLorgp.--Apply by letter to the office where 
you desire to be appointed. You will be furnished with 
bLianks to ili out, also with all required tuformation, 


UXPRRIMENTALIS?.—The tion is as simple ag 
lighting epal gas, and the only skill required fe In work 
ing the reflector within the lantern so as to throw the 
light on any desired object, 


_CUERRIZ Pre +-Even for a tart the; cherries are. best 

oned, but this takes a long time, a tart just fill 
tue dish with cherries and sugar to eweeten, anc cover 
With paste and bake in the ovem, and ff the cherries are 
8000 the tart will be right, 


or stock is the best; not 
e water, others put them 





= 


has been done in Parligmont, 





Lex.—There fs nothing 1 lega! in a will being wit- 
nessed by husband and wife, out, like other witnesses, 
they forfeit ang benefit accruing to them under the 
will, 


Tvaporenr.—The Macpalxochiquahitt, or band flower | 


tree, ie a Mexican and Guatemalan tree, beartng a red 
flower whose staraens resemble im shape a human 


Wonure Womax.—The money ie a gift within the 
option of the Queen ; the mother of the chilcren is not 
entitled to it, although we. believe it has never been 
refused. f 

Usuarey Morner.—None of the sons can be legally 
obliged to contribute towerds the support of the miother, 
unless she becomes chargeable to the povisk. In that 
case all of them are lable. . 

A. B. 0.—The thoroughly qualified man com usually 
find employment on cation to architects and to 
botler insurance and other compantce, submitting coptes 
of his certificates when he does su. 


. bart doces— Take &. good-alzed 
pan cut oe. small fquares, and put iuto. a pint 
bottle, ill up with best gin, end in twenty-four hours 
the l!quid is ready for applying to head. 


Cyoust.—A roathematictan has computed the move- 
mente of a rider’s fect while working a bicycle, and has 
demonstrated that it requires less exertion to travel 
fifteen ratles on a bicycle than to walk three miles. 


onion (not 


GHOSTS OF THE PAST. 


It was just at the close of a summer day, 

When the fair youyg moon in the east was up, 
And falling, as fails the peace of God, 

The dew dropped balm in the wild fower’s cup. 


And soft south winds touched the weary brow 
Of a woman who leaned on a cottage gate, 
Anc Mrgered te catch the low, sweet call 
Of ¢ lute bird'singing home to his mate. 


From within she heard the household talk, 
As | tach to other were true and dear, 

Anc after her, down the lonesome street, 
Followed the sound of mirthful cheer 


They were blest, she knew, tn their homely pence, 
A sad smile trembied about hex mouth, 

"Y am glad,” she said, ‘' that for some poor souls 
There be full wells, though the rest have drought.” 


She saw the children about the doore, 
With fond yoang lips for mothere to kiss, 
And from every home, as she R seed nlon x 
She caught some cadence of Loksshold Liisa 


Til she came at last to her own low root, 
Where she and a ghost dwelt face to dace, 

The ghost of her days of joy and youth, 
The only guest in that lonesome place, 


They talked together of all the past— 
She and the ghost in the white moonlight ; 
Till the pale guest's face like an angel's grow, 
An anciént glory had made it bright, 


When the new dawn rose, they both were gone, 
On the bed a shape like the woman's lay ; 

But she with the ghost of the gay, glad past, 
To some land of shadows had wandered away ; 


A land where she found the lost again, 

Where ivan was waiting and love was sweet, 
And all the joy she bad buried once 

Sprang up like blossoms ahout her feet. ; 


Toprurr.—Thgre are several churches in Rome called 
basilicas, butthe name is chiefiy applied in modern 
times to the five patriarchal churches of Bt. Peter, St, 
John Lateran, Santa Maria Maggiore, St, Paul, and St, 
Lorenzo. 

Howry Moon::1,—Balcyon Days'was 0 name anefently 

to seven days before and the same number after 

ter solstice, when the baleyon, induced vy the 

beauty of the weather, laid ber eggs io nesta built in 
the rocks close by the brink of the sea. 


Squeaxy Boors.—You can stop the squeakl 
‘soles of your Boots by soaking them elther with oil or 
water ; the latter is handier, but not so acceptable to 
the wearer of the ts; a partial remedy is often 
— by driving wooden pegs at injexvals across the 


Excers1or.—An Inspector of works should be either «. 
cal mason or joirer; he is expected to be 
experienced {in all details of house building, even to the 
quality of plumbers’ materials, slates, man‘vls, tilos, 
and especially drain pipes, with the mainer of laying 
them ; he stands betwixt the man who is having the 
house built, and carelessness or rogucry on the part of 
all those who are engsged in building it. 


Larry. Quarter ae of rice, one large breakfast 
rec of water, one e breakfast cup of milk, one 
tablespoon sugar. Wash the rice clean, and put it ina 
clean saucepan with the water to boil for five minutes ; 
then add the milk, put on the lid, and boil about 
twenty minutes... Never stir at all, then add the sugar, 
stir well,.and put in.a wet shape, turn out, serve with 
fruit or jam. This prevents new vegetables causing 
al or other complaints, and is a safosummer 


of the | 





D. C.—The German miools of domestic science are 
far ahead of those of Exgland and America. Every 
detail of housekeeping is thoroughly taught, anc no 
diploma is issued until a girl is considered an export. 
Thies is why the househclc ecrvice im Germany is co 
much better than eurs. 


Wixyr,— Mince cold ficb fnely, season with salt atd 
Popper, add a ilttle welted butter, av egg, and bind the 

kb togeiher with this. Form Suto halle, egg and 
crumb, and fry indeep fat. Meke a sauce by boiling 
the bones, with a slight onion flavour; thicken witk 
flour, and add anchovy sauce to taste. 


Ixquisitive.— Probably the cldest timber in the world 
is found in the ancient temples of Egypt, in cov nection 
with stone work which ie known to bo at leost four 
thousand years old. This, the only wood used tn the 
construction of the temples, is in the form of ties 
holding the end of one etem to another. 


Exasyz.--Let cold water run upon it every worning 
for some minutes, holding the wrist as low beneath th« 
mouth of the tap as sible, 20 that the water may 
bave » good fail, After this has been done, bandage it 
tightly, letting the bandege remain unti! the next 
ablution, The sprain will he teduced in a few days, 


Jeuny.—For weak ankles it will be found very 
trengthening to bathe them in salt water—sea waters 
if pessible. Afterwards they should be bandegod with 
a bandage that has been wrung out in cold wate: This 
roust be removed at night, and the ankle bx again 
bathed and then massaged for five or ten minute. 


Cruriovs.—Trees live the longest of any orgu: iems, 
and the largest trees are the Jongest-lived. The same ir 
generally true of animals. The whale lives huncrede 
of years, the elephant two hundred. The horse !!ver 
forty, the blackbird eighteen, the mcuse six. At the 
same time a carp may live to be as old as an elephant 
and turtles and cats may live to be as old as & horse. 


Swrer Toorn.—-Take out the etenes and put them In 
an enamelled pan with water, to boil for half an hour. 
Then tate one pound of sugar to each pound of cherriee; 
put the sugar in the preserving pan, and to each pownd 
add one teacupful of the water that botled the stunce. 
Let it boil for five minutes et least, then add the 
cherries, and boil gently for half an hour and pnt inte 
pots. Greergages may be made in the sams way. 


Rcoxomic.+-Hall a dozen of herrings, and che numer 
of new potatoes that would go with so many herrings 
scrape the herrings beautifully, take the heads off and 
rub thera dry with ~ clean ray, then put four nicks 
along each side of the back, have the potatves ecraped 
and clean ; put them in water; now putio the bottom 
of a pot or decupen half teacup of water; lay in three or 
four potatoes on the top, perhaps two berrings and s 
sprinkling of salt and pepper; then another Jayer of 
potatoes and more herrings, acd so op tillall ave ‘an, 
always adding salt end pepper; them put on the lid 
tightly, and set the pot on usleow fixe for about thirst: 
or forty minutes til) the rotatoes are ready ; ft out 
carefully. 


Nenveus.—The chance of lightning striking a cit: 
house is not one in a million. In the country th 
danger is rather more; but if way be leesencd tf t) 
simplest and most common eens6 of precautions 
exercised, The suront electric conductor ts a dra: ght 
and if, when a thunder starm approaches, it is eceu 
that all windows and dvovs liable to occasion o dravght 
are kept closed, the danger is af ones reduced too 
minimum, The most dangerous shelter owt of decre is 
@ tree— particularly an cak tree. It ie a pecaliar, but 
novertheless a fact, that the cak is the most suscepiib!e 
of all trees to a current of electricity. Therefore, ihe 
worst possible place of shelter in an ¢lectrical storm ie 
under an ocak tree, while by all accoun‘e, tho sufest 
place ie in the house and out of & Craught. 


Qurenw or Tux Rosrs.—Gather the flowers {no the 
morning when dry and jay them fu the aun ttl the syen- 
fug; the fowers should be roses, crange fowors, jasro}n: 
lavender, and just a little thyme, marjotam, sage ani 
bay} place them in a wide earthen jar in layers, wad 
sprinkle quarter pound cloves and quarter pound mace 
on the leaves and sume bay salt, say a handful on cack 
layer, and leave it for a day or two; it will be a little 
damp + put it into jars and stir it frequently jor a week 
or two, Another receipt is to use the follow! x; 
frigredients in the fame way: Six pound hay relt, two 
ounses brufged cipnamon, same cf cloves, quaricr ounce 
yellow sandal wood, the same each of acorns, calsraus 
en Aig buds, and ortia roct powder, one seruple 
musk, quarter pound gum-hensoine in powder, 
ounce ealamine storax, and one drachoe of otto of ross 
This is one more expensive but it is very delicious 














Tax Lowpom ReavERm can be sent to any part cf the 
world, post-ires, Three-halipeace Weekly ; or Quartersy, 
One Shilling and Rightpence. 


Aw Baos Numpens, Pants and Yorusse are in print 
and say be had of all Booksellers. 


NOTICH.—Part 421, Now Ready, price Sixy 
free, Hightpeace. Also Vol LZV!., bound 
4a. 6d, 


ns, C4 
: ; 
pS L 


Tam INDEX to Vor. LXVI. ts Now Ready: Price Cro 
Peay, post ireo, Three-halfpeuce, 


eg Aut Lerrene ro ne Apparecen to THe Bnrrox of 
Trx Loypow Reapan, 634, Strand, W.0. 


tit We cannet wndertake fo rotura rejeried mina 
acripts. 
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-aereve) All Fat People 


pes Can be GURED by taking 


wi beret ee 


Pe i few weeks, They will safely REOUCE WEIGHT and CURE COR- 
PULENCY PERMANENTLY, They are small, agreeable, harmiess, 
and never fail to Improve both Health and Figure without change of Diet. i 


AN ENGLISH COUNTESS writes :—‘‘ Your Trilene Tablets act admirably.” 


| Send 2s. 6d. to Mr, Norman Wells, The Trilene Compy., | 
70, Finsbury Pavement, London. 


SAMPLES OF TESTIMONIALS. 


* 406, Market Street, Whitworth, near Rochdale. 
Miss Gainprop writes : -*‘ Have had one as. 6d. box of Trilene Tablets, and am 5 ib. lighter.”” 
“ Bretton West, near Wakefield. 
* Miss L. LANG¥iELD has taken a box of Tablets, and is already 7 Ib. lighter.” 
Jexandra Road, Norwich. ' beneficial to the general health, and speedily produce the | ** Windsor Hotel, Merth Vale, South Wales. 
av ome boxes of your Tablets | desired effect.” Mr. }. Tomas writes :—‘ ‘When I I started ~ Tablets I 
for my wife, and-she has derived great benefit from them. “ Claremont House, Shrewsbury. weighed 17% st., and have beg a to rast. Ber 
“y faithfully, J. R. Canwam.” | “Des r Sirs,—! have nearly finished your Tablets and est Cornforth, erryhill. 
i yc teh y y J | Mr. Wa. Usuer says :—A sister of mine, who was 
cannot speak too highly of them. They do me good in | 17 st., was ick! red ced by your Tablets to rs st.” 
many ways, being a valuable tonic and bracer-up of the Ggickly redu Ki y yo Hall Road, so 
nervous system, and being of a gouty tendency, they have | »' 29, King’ pede _ 5 Coes ham. 
tet ati. Eten VeEw nck thinner, | Miss S. Woopnouse writes 1 have much pleasure in 
> done me good im y- y | stating that your Tablets are realy 2 Safe Cure for Stout- 
nly'safe, but absolute “ Yours truly, (Mrs.) K. M. Annanp.” | ness; they have cuted ms, and I am a perfect figure now. 


“TRI LENE COMPANY, 7O,~, FINSSURY PAVEMENT, LONDON. 











Tile strate aod Family Novelist, Nov joth, 1895, says 
val vena Xe by nature worry 
yer, there are SOMme pr arfectly 
nt, among them bei ing ot 
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Se ere 


SHIL' LING | | 
BOTTLES. | 
A SPOTLESS SKIN. 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. Hromotes Appetiae- 
BRUPSIONS Pibiet | CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. SHILLING BOTTLES. 
“KN Sovereign Remedy’ 
g y 


CHAFED SKIN, PILES, INSECT BITES, STINGS, 
CHAPPED HANDS, SCALDS, CUTS, SORE EYES, SUNBURY, 
| EARACHE, NEURALGIC AND RHEUMATIC PAINS, 
| THROAT COLDS, RINGWORM, AND SKIN AILMENTS 
CENERALLY, 


the PACKAGES SOLD WRERLY. | $ re - CALVERT, - 
Ses cethams amills ie 


pane ly ri iN e _ Lange Pots, 4s. 1Jd. each, at Chemists, &c., or Post Free 
ron for value. 
@yeunber | fe vale 


* One of the girls in n ny schcoi was badly stung by a wasp, and the place hac swollen 
axue ofanegg. In less than three minutes your Ointment caused the swelling anc 


ah ial + THE SKIN SOF SKIN SOFT AND SMO0: AND SMOOTH pain to d Reoeet’ — GuiLprorD. 




















Privat from Limassol, Cyprus » Says: “ST have never found anything to com 


AT ALL SEASONS. | up itr euralgic and Rheumati ic pa" $. be 


r Weilington, New Zealand, writes: ‘It is, witho 
t Re / ITZGERALD, Chemist ng 5 
: emoves and preventa al -— tion, the Best healing Ointment T ever used. 


REDNESS, TAN, ROUGHNESS, IRRITATION, CHAPS, itor Household Words says : ‘Wea re constantly appealed to for remedies which 


3 | ae ‘safely be used in do omestic practice ‘for such ills as skin eruptions, bur ald 
£TC., AND inflamed eyes, rheumatic and neuralgic pains, as well as colds on the chest. ue 


‘A GLEAR AND HEALTHY COMPLEXION iS ENSURED BY ITS USE. cases and, indeed, in a host of others, we have found CaLverr’s Carsovic s z “BN 


invaluable. 


BEWARE OF INJURIOUS IMITATIONS! aati NaS. 


abe ora -1 tentnrnetircgtigy 8 VERT & Co., Manchester 


in Bottles is. & 2s. éd., of all Chemists and Perfurners. 


M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. | Awarded 75 Medals and iis. aa 





Loadon : Pu blished for the Prop rietor, ut $34, ‘Stra: i, by G. F. Gut FOI ORD; and ‘printed by 7 WoopFALL & ‘Know, 70 to 76, Long ame, London, wo. 











